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No. 366—Vor. XV.] 
Battle Week in Maryland. 
CARRYING THE WAR INTO THE NORTH A FAILURE. 

THe rebel army, 150,000 strong, which three weeks ago 
rossea the Potomac into Maryland, exultingly proclaiming 
its Purpose of carrying the war into the Northern States, has 
®een driven back into Virginia, beaten and disgraced. We 
are sorry that we cannot add demoralized and destroyed. 
The result falls short of the hopes which their temerity in 
crossing the Potomac justified, and exceeds the expectations 
which the antecedents of our Generals in Virginia author- 
ized. Not a soldier of that rebel host should have bcen per- 
mitted to go back, except as a fugitive hurrying from close 
pursuit. As it is, the rebel army, essentially intact, not- 
withstanding its heavy loss in men and prestige, hss 
succeeded inregaining Virginia, and, by the capture of Har- 
per’s Ferry. opened the way for a successful retreat to Rich- 
mond through the Shenandoah Vailey, on the line of its pre- 
wious advance, via Leesburg, Manassas and Culpepper. 
‘The neglect of interposing some obstacle to this very 
natural movement on the part of the rebels, it is for Gen. 
Walieck to explain. 

‘The campaign in Maryland may be summed up as follows : 
‘On Sunday, the 14th day of September, having previously 
evacuated Frederick City, the rear of the rebel army had 
reached the Blue Ridge Pass, on the line of the National 
road leading from Frederick towards Hagerstown and the 
fords of the Upper Potomac. Here it was overtaken by the 
National advance under Gens. Hooker and Reno. The posi- 
tion was a strong one, and strongly guarded, but was car- 
ried, after a severe action, by the Union forves, the rebels 
Yalling back in disorder. In this engagement Gen. Reno was 
killed on the Union side, and Gen. Garland on that of the 
rebels. The National loss was estimated at 1,100 killed and 
wounded ; that of the rebels unknown. 








THE WAR IN MARYLAND—REBEL GAVALRY UNDER GEN. STUART BURXING JHE BREDGE OVER THE CATOCTIN RIVER, AND WANTONLY DESTROYING THE HOUSE AND OTHER PROPER 
4 UNION FPARMER.—FROM A SKETOH BY OR SPECIAL ABTIST, F H SOHFLL 
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THE WAR IN MARYLAND—CAVALRY SKIRMISHERS ADVANCING ON THE REBEL POSITION IN THE PASS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, SUNDAY, 
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Pursuit was now made by the whole of Gen. McClellan’s 
army, and on Tuesday afternoon the rebels were brought to 
bay in a commanding position on the Antietam creek, near 
the viilage of Sharpsburg. This was attacked by the Na- 
tional troops in force on Wednesday, when ensued one of 


the sey; if Rot the bloodiest battle of the war. It was 
fought with great fierceness and tenacity on both sides until 
darkness. term the struggle. The rebels had been 
gradually ed back during the day, and the battlefield was 


held by the Union army at night. The loss was very heavy 
on both sides; that of the National army estimated at not 
fer from 10,000 in killed and wounded. The loss in officers 
was unprecedentedly heavy. Gen. Mansfield was killed, and 
Gens. Hooker, Hartsuff, Sedgwick and others wounded. 
The result of the battle on Wednesday was a decided victory 
to the National army, and it was expected that the struggle 
would have been renewed next day, and the rebels forced to 
a surrender on the banks of the Potomac. Thursday, how- 
ever, was spent in burying the dead and taking care of the 
wounded. It is alleged, on one hand, that Gen. McClellan 
acceded to an armistice, proposed by the enemy, for this 
purpose. On the other hand, it is denied that there was any 
armistice in the case. At any rate, during Thursday and 
Thursday night the rebels successfully retreated across the 
Potomac, and when the pursuit was resumed on Friday by 
Gen. McClellan, the enemy was found to have made good 
his escape, carrying off his artillery and trains, and to have 
established himself in a strong position on the south bank 
of the Potomac, near Shephardstown, where he remained at 
last accounts, in spite of several ineffectual attempts to dis- 
lodge him. 

While these successes were attending the pursuing force 
of Gen. McClellan, the National cause suffered a severe blow 
in the capture of Harper’s Ferry, on the 15th, by a rebel 
force under Gen. Jackson. This position, strongly fortified, 
was held by a force of about 8,000 men, under command of 
Col. Miles, of Baltimore, who had been reinforced by Gen. 
White, and upwards of 2,000 men, who had been compelled 
to evacuate their position at Martinsburg. The investment 
was commenced by Jackson in large force, on Friday, Sept. 
12th, and after a series of cowardly or treasonable evacua- 
tions of commanding works and positions, and after a feeble 
resistance—the whole Union loss in killed and wounded was 
less than 300—the place capitulated on the 15th. The gar- 
rison, numbering between 11,000 and 12,000 men, were 
parolled. The enemy obtained upwards of 50 pieces of cffect- 
tive artillery, more than 12,000 muskets, and a large supply 
of much needed ammunition, valued at more than.a million 
of dollars. Col. Miles, who commanded, was killed by a 
shell after raising the white flag. 

The affair at Harper’s Ferry is unquestionably the most 
shameful episode in American history, the most infamous 
incident of the war, North or South. The loss of the posi- 
tion—for Col. Miles had not even taken the precaution of 
destroying the bridges across the Potomac—not only opened 
a way for Jackson to march up the south bank of the river, 
cross it, and unite him, with Lee against McClellan, but gave 
him, in the way of light artillery and ammunition, to say no- 
thing of other supplies, important means for continuing the 
contest or covering his retreat.’ In any other country in the 
world, or under any other military administration, such an 
affair as that of Harper’s Ferry, would be submiited to the 
scrutiny of a Court-Martial, its responsibilities fixed and the 
authors of the foul disgrace brought to summary punishment. 
But the influences which smothered an investigation of the 
massacre of Ball’s Bluff, and prevented inquiry into the betrayal 
of Pope at Manassas, seem to be strong enough to break over 
all the wholesome rules of war, and to screen every kind of 
incompetence as well as treason from the eyes of an indig- 
nant people. It remains to be seen if the President will 
assume the responsibility of this last disgrace, in a droll 
speech and with a sly chuckle! 

The campaign in Maryland, therefore, resolves itself into 
this: The rebels have been defeated in the field and driven 
out of the State. Their loss in killed and wounded is un- 
doubtedly heavier than that of the Union forces. On the 
other hand, they have probably taken double the number of 
prisoners at Harper's Ferry that were taken by us in Mary- 
land, three times the number of guns and twenty times the 
amount of supplies. How far their loss in prestige and 
general demoralization may affect the result of the war 
remains to be seen. The question whether they will be 
permitted to retire into Virginia, a large and powerful 
nucleus, around which the new conscription will build up an 
army more powerful than ever, depends on the activity of 
our commanders. The heavy fighting in Maryland will be 
defrauded of more than half its legitimate results if the 
rebel army be permitted ‘to establish itself in the Shenan- 
doah valley, in front of Washington, or even if it is permitted 
to resume its old pasition at Richmond. 

From the West we have news of a brilliant victory by 
Gen. Rosecrans in Mississippi, but it is more than counter- 
balanced by the report (not yet confirmed) of the surrender 
of 5,000 National troops at Munfordsville, Kentucky: Of 
course nothing is known of the movements of the illustrious 
Buell, but hopes are entertained that he will be heard from 
some time during the autumn! 








Srecte Reserve iN New York Crry.—The specie in the 
New York city banks, as giver in their weekly official statements for 
the weeks ending on that corfesponding with Sept. 13th, 1862, is as 
follows in the years named: ~~ 





Barnum’s American Museum. 
({OLORED TROPICAL FISH, swimming in the Aquaria, 
are vite coee ot all hours. SPLENDID DRAMATIC PERFORM 
ANCES daily, at 3 and 74 o'clock P. M. 

‘Nixon’s Cremorne Garden, 

PEN EVERY EVENING, AND WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. . 

PANTOMIME, BALLET PROMENADE lyse AND EQUES. 


TRIAN PERFURMA 
Admission to the thre: entertvinments, 25 cts. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
FRAN LESLIE, Proprietor —E. @. SQUIER, Editor. 




















NEW YORK, OCTOBER 4, 1862. 


All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be addressed to 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, New York, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Book for Everybody. 


THE HEROIC INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 


100 pages, with 40 beautiful Illustrations, by the first Artists. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 








To the Literary Public. 


Considerable sums have been paid to foreign authors tor the nght 
of publishing their productions in this country simultaneously with 
their appearance abroad. We believe that proportionate inducements 
will call out, in the United States, talent in all respects equal to that 
which is displayed in the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here; and that in the country of Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne and Holmes the field of Fiction offers as wide a range and as 
hopeful promise as in any part of the world. In this belief, as well 
as to secure to our readers something truly original and indigenous, 
the Publisher of this paper offers 


$5,000 
for the Best Original Novel, of a length to fill, as nearly as may be, 


76 pages of Frank LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; subject 
and scene at the discretion of the auithor. To be sent in on or Sales 


the Ist of May, 1863. 
$1,000 


for the Best Original Tale, to fill about 26 pages of Frank LEsiin’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; subject and scene at discretion of 
author; to be sent in on or before the Ist of January, 1863. 


$100 


for the Best Short Tale of from one to two pages of Frank LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, to be sent in or before the lst of Novem- 


ber, 1862. 
$50 
for the Second Best Short Tale as above. 

N. B.—Should any of the product @1s sent in, not receiving a prize, 
be regarded as of value for publication, the Proprietor of this paper 
will open negotiations with their authors for their purchase. Those 
not motes be scrupulously returned to their authors, with 
strictest reserve. « 

All productions ld be directed to FRANK Lestte, 19 City Hall 

are, N. Y., and indorsed “ Prize.’ 

e respectfully request our brethren of the press, not less for 
the sake of American Literature and American Authors than for our 
own, to give publicity to the above offer. 











Impedimenta. 


One of the military axioms of Napoleon was that “the 
strength of an army, like power in mechanics, is the mass 
multiplied by the rapidity.” This axiom has been illustrated 
by the events of this war in a wonderful manner. It has 
been boasted of the National armies, that they have been the 
best equipped the world has ever seen. Yet their very am- 
plitude of equipment and redundancy of supplies have been 
the most serious obstacles to their success. It was six days 
after Fort Donelson was taken and the approach to Nash- 


ville uncovered, before our troops entered that city. The 


supplies which Gen. McClellan took to the Peninsula were 
enormous, and impeded and embarrassed all his movements, 
without really ever benefiting his soldiers, for they never 
reached the right point at the right time. And even after 


the enormous consumption and losses of his stay, he was so 
entangled with his remaining stores and baggage, that the 
poorly supplied rebels, in light marching order, were able 
to reach Manassas and Maryland before him—marching all 
the way from the Rapidan, while he had at his command a 
fleet of transports larger than was ever under the control of 


any General before him. 

Let any one who ever saw a French regiment in marching 
order, look at one of ours! Why, every soldier in our army 
is loaded down with treble the weight of the Frenchman, 
and not that alone, his knapsack, or the baggy, unmanage- 
able contrivance which is forced te do duty as a knapsack, is 
so badly adjusted, and hangs about and drags about in such 
a manner as to double the fatigue that would result if it were 
properly arranged. The hardiest packhorses in the world 
would break down under the heavy, sagging, illy- adjusted 
loads borne by our soldiers! 

We are glad to see that a reform is to be effected in this 
respect, and that our Generals have not disdained to learn 
something, if ndt from the lessons of experience, from the 
example of our enemies, and that the baggage trains are to 
be reduced and the soldier's load lightened. The former have 


been more useful to the enemy than anybody else, for they 


have been very generally cut off by his cavalry and gone to 
supply his necessities. It is safe to say that very nearly one- 


half of the vehicles, horses and supplies that have been put 


in the field in our “army trains” has been captured or 
destroyed by the rebels; and it is equally certain that the 
efficiency of our soldiers in the field has been seriously im- 
paired by the fatigue of marching under the weight of knap- 
a with unnecessary articles, whether of food 
or cl 


Rapidity in movement, especially in a country of such wide 
expanse as ours, is an indispensable condition of military 
guccess. 








A Good Precedent. 

THE Department of the Navy has established as a prece- 
dent that incompetency and neglect of duty shall not be pass- 
ports to promotion, and that those officers who fail to accom- 
plish what they were set to do must leave the public service. 
The officer in command of the blockading force before 
Mobile, Com. Geo. H. Preble, having allowed the English- 
built rebel war steamer Oreto to run into Mobile, after 
having had her under his guns, and within 100 yards dis- 
tance, the S-cretary of the Navy has dismissed him from the 
service. The Order is as follows: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, Sept. 20, 1862. 

GENERAL OrRDER.—Commander George Henry Preble, senior officer 
in command ot the blockading torece off Mobile, having been gotiese 
neglect of duty, in permitting the armed steamer Oreto to run the block- 
ade, thereby not only disregarding Article 3, Section 10, of the Articles 
of War, which requires an officer to do his utmost to overtake and cap- 
ture or destroy every vessel which it is his duty to encounter, but omit- 
ting the plainest ordinary duty committed to an officer, is, by order of 
the President, dismissed from the naval service from this date. The 
commander of each vessel of war, on the day after the receipt of this 
published general order, will cause it to be read on the quarter-deck at 
general muster 1 one with the accompan ing ror, 4 enter both 

0 


upon the vessel’s g. GIDEON WEL . 
Secretary of the Navy. 





How Great Generals Annou 


‘Vent, Vidi, Vici.”—Cesar. : 
“We have met the enemy, and they are ours.”—Verry. 
-* God has vouchsafed us a glorious victory.”—Jackson. 


“Gen. Lee stated last night, publicly, that he must admit they had 
been shockingly whipped.”—AfcClellan. 


nce Victory. 








Tue Net Resutt.—The Washington correspondent of 
the Times sums up the result of the rebel raid into Maryland as fol- 
lows: 


“T long ago suggested that the rebels would make their exit west of 
the Blue Ridge. The result proves what was then quite apparent—that 
there was no great risk run by them in this expedition, inasmuch as 
=f always had a safe back door, obligingly left open by us, to facilitate 
their escape; while the possibility that a chance might offer to strike 
Washington or Baltimore was enough to stimulate them to effort. That 
they are greatly the gainers by the operation thus far, I think no one 
can doubt. They have made it, at one and the same time, an invasion, a 
raid and a reconnoissance in force. The invasion has increased their 
self-confidence; the raid his supplied their ragged and starving cohorts 
with clothes, shoes and rations ; and the reconnoissance has pretty accu- 
rately revealed to them the numbers and condition of our troops in the 
East. With these results they can afford to fall back upon their base at 
Winchester and invent a new combination, while we are congratulating 
each other upon their discomfiture.” 





HIStory OF THE WAR.—No. 26 of ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s Pictorial 
History of the American Civil War,” edited by the Hon. E. G. Squier, 
has been received. This ends the first volume. An index to the :itera- 
ture and engravings is given, which adds greatly to the value of the 
work. All the official acco nts of battles are given, embracing an 
account of interesting information found in no other publication.— 
Boston Evening Transcript, 





‘* MODERATION IN Wank Is ImBecriuitry.”—Lord Macaulay; 
in one of his historical criticisms, strongly contrasts the failures of the 
Generals trained to arms during the English civil war, with the success 
of those who had emerged from civil life to iead armies. Hampden 
proved himself a better General than Essex, and C omwell than Leslie, 
showing that good sense, a quick eye, a cool head, and a stout heart will 
do more to make a good General than all the lessons of West Point or 
the diagrams of Jomini. Lord Macaulay adds: 

“The military errors of Essex were probably in some degree pro- 
du‘ed py political timidity, He was honesily but not warmly attached 
to the cause of the Parliament, and, next to a great defeat, he dreaded a 
gree victory. Hampden, on the other hand, was for vigorous and 

ecisive measures. When he drew the sword, as Clarendon has well 
said, he threw away the scabbard. He had shown that he knew better 
than any man of his time how to value and how to ey moderation. 
But he knew that the essence of war is violence, and that moderation in 
war is imbecility.” 





A ‘“* RUTHLESS INVADER,” writing from the Union army in 
Mississippi, recounts some of the amusing scencs and incidents which 
fall under the eyes of “ Abraham Lincoln’s minions.” The “ contra- 
bands” furnish a large part of the humor. ‘‘ The Minion” writes: 


“ These are moonlit nights, fine for scouting parties. They are fine 
for contraband dancing, too. Almost every evening the darkeys, male 
and female, collect and have a grand breakdown. ‘Their favorite dance 
is a sort of basket cotillon, the music being a song which runs in this 


wise: 
‘* * Mas’r had a big black cat, 


Go in, fo in, 
Mas’r had a fine wool het, 
70 in, go in-- 
a had some possum fat, 
ext go in. 
Yellow girl sweet as honey, 
0 in, go in— 
Nigger do de work and mas’r spend de money, 
Next go in” ” 





ADMIRAL Footr has been presented with a magnificent 
sword by the citizens of Brooklyn, bearing the inscription : 


* Presented by the citizens of Brooklyn to Flag-Officer Andrew H. 
Foote, as a testimonial of their high personal regard, of their apprecia- 
tion of his eminent professional character, distinguished public services, 
and moral influence in a long career of active duty; and especially of 
his efficiency in the suppression of the save trade on the coast of Africa ; 
his gallant conduct in the destruction of the Burrie forts in China; 
his masterly skill and energy in the creation of a flotilla, and of bis 
brilliant and intrepid bombardment therewith of the rebel fortifications 
on the Tennessee, the Cumberland and the Mississippi.” 





Ovr imp, referring to the exemption of Shaking Quakers 
from drafting, was heard to say that if the “ quaking-shakers were 
exempt, the number going to the war wouldn’t be worth mentioning.” 





BRINGING THE QuESTION Home.—An intelligent English- 
man, now in this country, writes to the London Star, touching the 
policy which Great Britain has pursued towards this country, as follows: 


‘* Let England take to herself the lesson she has been teaching. Let 
Ireland once more rebel, and let America and the neighboring countrics 
of Europe at once recognise her as a belligerent, let every vessel from 
henee that can enter her ports with arms, ammunition, etc. (not, of 
course, under the auspices or wregaie f of Government), and how in- 
definitely such a rebellion piety prolonged.” If the South had in the 

nning fully understood that there was no ho 

m, this mat er would long since have end 
sorted to the same measures which every other nation has had recoursc 
to under similar circumstances, and executed every spy and traitor as 
soon as they were caught, and made them expiate their crime, deservedly, 
on the scatfold or by the bullet, or even by being tied to the mouth of 
cannon, this rebellion also would long since have ceased; but they, like 
many others, conscious of their strength, believing, as many, _ 
haps most, did, that it was hardly more than an outburst of passion, 
which would soon pass over, were unwilling to throw over every dictate 
of humanity and resort to extreme harsh measures.” 


of recognition as a 
- Had the North re- 


“* My Marytanp.”—We are told that at the social gather- 
ings in Richmond during the past year, a young lady has always made 
her appearance in the drapery of woe, and loaded with chains of corro- 
sive tinsel, personating Maryland. The Perseus of the new allegory 
was Jeff. Davis, who invariably delivered Miss Andromeda Maryland 
from her chain, while the assembly sang, plaintively, “‘ My Maryland!” 
Tired of this masking, Perseus Davis, a few weeks ago attempted the 
liberation of Maryland on a larger scale. But “My Maryland” 
obstinately refused to be liberated. She evinced a decided predilection 
for the “‘ Lincoln despotism.” She clung to her chains, and turned up 
her nasal organ contemptuously at Davis’s ragged chivalry, who have 
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peen content to recross the Potomac, singing, instead of ‘“‘ My Mary- 
Jand,” melancholy ditty, commencing, 
* ‘TI blame her not for rejecting my suit, 
But why did she kick me down-stairs ?” 





Worps oF SoBERNESS. — ‘‘ Whatever of statesmanship, 
of courage, of inspiring and arousing genius, of directing and adminis- 
trative talent the land affords, should be at the service of the Govern- 
ment, and enlisted in its support. There should be no second-rate man 
in the President’s Cabinet Councils—no man who did not bring some- 
thiog of positive and available power into the Executive Department— 
no man whose participation in the Government did not add something 
of strength, of dignity, of high-hearted courage or of executive and 

izing ability. With such an Executive Department, the task of 
Government might not be easy, but it would at least be dignified and 
safe. We should at least escape the perils of indecision, of vacillation, 
and of hesitation, which are inseparable from a Government where the 
judgments, the caprices, the misgivings and the fears of a »ingle indi- 
vidual are the ruling power. We might have mistakes, but we should 
not have the mistakes of to-day repeated and magnified by those of to- 
morrow. We should not have a policy discarded this week to be 
adopted the next. We should not have a General arrested to-day to be 
released to-morrow—nor dismissed one day to be raised still higher upon 
his own demand the next, We should at least have stcadiness—the 
systematic prosecution of a fixed and settled policy, not the mere trial 
of successive experiments, in which the sacrifice of thousands of lives 
and the loss of miilions of treasure pay the penalty of constantly re- 
curring failures.”— Times, 





FRANK Lesiiz’s Montuty for September. New York. 
—It is difficult to say which Monthly is more popular and pleasing, 
Harper’s or Frank Leslie’s, for both Magazines are framed and managed 
alike. The latter is scarcely so pretentious as the iormer, which is an 
advantage. The number on our table is a fair specimen of an American 
Magazine. It has none of the science or literary character of the Bos- 
ton publication; but then its articles, original and borrowed, are simple 
and readable, which is net always the case with the Atlantic Monthly. 
The illustrations and decorations of /rank Leslie’s are its great attrac- 
tion, and since picture reading has become so important a part of edu- 
cation, the reader can never fail to find in its pages correct views of 
nearly everything that is taking place in the passing world before us,— 
British Whig, Kingston, Canada. 





“O’er YounG.”—It is a mistake to put very young men 
inthe army. Boys of 18, asarule, should be kept-at school or at home 
with their mammas. Napoleon, who perhaps will be admitted good 
authority, in the canipaign of 1909, after asking for a new levy, said: ‘‘ I 
must have grown men; boys serve only to encumber the hospitals and 
roadsides.” Ail medical authorities agree that enlistments under 21 
serve to retard the movements of an army and fill the hospitals; and all 
authorities in military surgery will agree that very young men, though 
they may be brave and daring in action, ifthey can be brought into it 
in proper physical condition, shrink under the knife, ani as a conse- 
quence, die under the exhaustion of amputation or severe operations. 
These facts are worthy the attention of recruiting officers and our mili- 
tary authorities. A little precaution is oftentimes better than a thou- 
sand recruits. 





Gren. CORCORAN.—That organ of wormeaten British aris- 
tocracy, the London Herald, is disgusted with the reception of Gen. 
Corcoran in this city. It says of it: 


“ A few days since a quarter of a million of persons turned out in the 
streets of New York to welcome, with rapturous acclaim an insignifi- 
eant Irishman, who is only known to fame as having been taken prisoner 
at Bull Run because he could not run away fast enough. This very 
absurd person is so puffed up by his reception that he makes a speech to 
the mob, promising that as soon as the present little business is settled 
his high mightiness will turn his attention to the “deliverance of 
Ireland.” Of course, in such a case, we should hardly think it necessary 
to turn out a file of policemen for the reception of him and his army, 
and the functionaries of the law, wheu mustered, would have to confine 
their investigations to the neighooring eaters gardens. This is beside 
the mark, e only wish to observe what a dearth of leading men, what 
a perfect famine of heroes must there be in New k, when 250,000 
men can wave their hats, and ghout themselves h@arse all day—for 
what ?—for an individual of the name of Corcoran.” 





Mr. Sewarp, in his letter to Earl Russell, lately made 
public, takes occasion to say: 


“ Everywhere the American General receives his most useful and 
reliable information from the negro, who hails his coming as a har- 
binger of freedom. Wherever the national army advances into the in 
surrectionary region, the African bondsmen, escaping trom their 
ineurrectionary masters, come out to meet it, and offer their service and 
labor in whatever capacity they may be desired.” 





Tue London literary journals announce that ‘‘ Mr. Edward 
Dicey, the American correspondent of Macmillan’s Magazine and the 
Spectator, has returned to England, and has in the press an abstract of 
his letters, entitled, ‘Six Months in the Federal States.’ ” 





It is only a few days since the Richmond Whtg said oi 
Maryland : 

“ We have every right to expect that the people of Maryland will not 
only be prepared to fight in our cause, but that they will cheerfully 
contribute all their power to the support of our army. * * * 
Should they remain apathetic at this crisis, it may be regarded as proof 
of their indifference, if not hostility.” 

We apprehend that the “‘ proofs of indifference” have been afforded, 
if nothing more. 





Ir was Mr. Lindsay, of the British House of Commons, 
who declared, amid expressions of assent from his colleagues, that “ It 
would be well for us that a vast Power like the United States should be 
divided, and therefore I must frankly say I am anxious for the separa- 
tion, because I believe it would be for the political interest of this 
country.” * 

Ir is a pity that Congress did not provide for Rear-Gene- 
rals as well as Rear-Admirals. There is plenty of material. 








‘In negotiating, or before negotiating, for any further ex- 
change of prisoners, the Federal Government is solemnly bound, by 
every consideration of justice and humanity toward its own brave and 
faithful soldiers, to take a firm stand and dictate terms to the miserable 
tyranny at Richmond. The first condition of those terms should be the 
immediate release of the officers of Gen. Pope’s army, and the unqualified 
repeal of the malignant and barbarous discrimination made by Jeff 
Davis between them and other officers.”—Boston Transcript. 





Tue InpiAN War IN Minnesota.—The message of Gov. 
Ramsay to the Legislature of Minnesota, delivered on the 9th of Sept., 
is chiefly devoted to the Indian outbreak on the -border, The Gover- 
nor estimates the number killed by the Indians at 500. The detail of 
the horrors is fearful. The amowit f property destroyed is estimated 
by millions of dollars, All the wealth of the districts over which the 
spoiler has swept has been sacrificed, and 30,000 people have_been in- 
volved in the consequences. To cover this loss, the GovernoPuggests 
that the United States Government be petitioned to appropriate the an- 
nuities due the Minnesota Indians, amounting to $2,000,000, for the 
benefit of the losers. Respecting the manner of treating the Indians 
in absence of the power of the National Government to protect the peo- 
ple of Minnesota from their atrocities, Gov, Ramsay thinks they must 
be exterminated or driven beyond the State borders, and he asks the 
Legislature to mer_orialize the General Government for the necessary 
power to carry out this policy. Naw-gaw-nub and Shin-Gwack, 
Chippewa Chiefs, have written a letter to the Governor, soliciting the 
Privilege of fighting the Sionx. They say: 

“Father, you know that he is our enemy, therefore we beg that you 
give us a chance to show you that we are your friends a:.d wish to serve 
you, to help you to preserve peace and, trap ,aility among your child- 
Ten. Weare willing to go and help you to put down the evil spirits of 
our old enemy. Give us an opportunity to show you that we are loyal 
to the Great Father and his laws, and that we appreciate his kindness 


towards us, We think that our Great Father has enough to do down 





South for his soldiers; led him send them down there, and send us to 
fight our red enemy. We are ready to go. Provide us with means and 
we will go. Weare willing to obey orders and be led by a white 
tain, but on the battle field we want our own captains, want to fight 
in our own mode of fighting.” 


ImMporTANT to Military and Naval Officers, and to Gentle- 
men residing in the Country. Mr. Ward, whose shirts have become 
one of the iustitutions of our dress, in order to keep pace with his 
increased business, has en his premises, 387 Broadway. Mr. 
Ward has happily avoided the delay and trouble usually attendant on 
an order, by having a circular, which only requires the dimensions to 
be filled up, to enable him to make a perfect fit. Persons in the coun- 
try have only to write for one of his circulars, and return it to him with 
the blanks supplied. 


Tux latest story told of the President is as follows: A 
visitor at the White House asked him what number of men he supposed 
the rebels had in the field? The Picsident responded, seriously: 
** 1,200,000, according to the best authority.” The interrogator, 
blanched in the face, ejaculated, “‘ My God!” The President continued : 
“ Yes, sir, 1,200,000—no doubt of it. You see, all our Generals, when 
they get whipped, say the enemy outnumbers them from three to five to 
one, and I must believe them. We have 400,000 men in the field, and 
three times four make 12. Don’t you see it?” 











Mr. Pikx’s great Opera House, in Cincinnati, does not 
seem to be the best paying property inthe world. During the late flurry 
about the capture of Cincinnati by the rebels, some one suggested to 
the owner, Mr. Pike, that the rebels would probably make good usc of 
the building, if they took the city. ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. P., “ let them take 
it. If they rent it for one season it will bankrupt the Confederacy, 
sure !” 





GEN. KEARNY ON THE CONDUCT OF THE Wan. — The 
public and the army concur in the opinion that the late Gen. Kearny 
was among the ablest, if not the very ablest officer in the National 
service. His judgment on the conduct of the war would probably be 
accepted, on all hands, as nearly conclusive. It certainly could not be 
flippantly dieposed of with a sneer, as that ofa civilian, for Gen. 
Kearny was as accomplished a General as he was a brave man, witha 
larger experience in actual war than any officer in the service. It is said 
that there is a letter in existence, written by Gen. Kearny, from Harri- 
son’s Landing, August 8th, and dire:ted to Mr. V. Halsted, of Patterson, 
N. J., in which he gives a free expression of bis opinion on the conduct 
of the war, and the capacities of the Commander-in-Chief. A summary 
of this letter has been published, which we reproduce, with the expres- 
sion of the hope that the letter itself will be printed entire, without 
delay, as an act of justice to the living as well as the dead: 

* It is a long, full, friendly and eloquent exposition by the dead hero 
on the Peninsular campaign, and about Gen. McClellan in particular. 
Gen. Kearny, who was a staunch Democrat, expresses in his letter an 
ut qualified condemnation of all McClellan’s strategy ; he says he wishes 
he was out of the mess; that the army ought never to have gone to the 
Peninsula; that the campaign was being fought by Griblets; that one 
folly succeeded another; that it was under the control of imbecility, or 
something worse; that, soldier as he was, he could almost wish himeelit 
back to his uneasy wife and quiet home in Jersey ; and, at the conclusion, 
in a tone which is laden with distress, he again wishes he was well out 
of the Peninsula and back to the Potomac, adding, that ‘ under Pope he 
could do something,’ and finally — with the emphatic declaration, 
‘I tell you that McClellan is burnt out? ” 





‘* BUTTERNUTS” AND ‘‘ GRAYBACKS.”—These are getting to 
be common designations. A “ butternut” is a guerilla, a “‘ grayback” 
is a regular Confederate soldier. 





How Orurrs See Us.—Lieut.-Col. Pisani, who accom- 
panied Prince Napoleon during his brief visit to this country, has pub_ 
lished a series of letters concerning us, addressed to a brother officer 
They are lively and sometimes spirited, but never profound—a quality; 
however, to which they do not pretend. Of Fifth Avenue (which he 
persists in calling “‘ Fifty Avenue”), Col. Pisani says: 


“Tt 1s bordered with magnificent houses. The general aspect of these 
fine mansions is quite impusing, but it is not cheerful. They remind one 
of Egyptian architecture. There are houses there that look like —_— 
temples. Walking there, as I did, by moonlight, was like walking be- 
tween two rows o1 magnificent tombs.” 


Of Broattway and the omnibus horses: 


“The houses in Broadway are superb. The shops have their best 
things in the windows. They are generally of a depth from front to 
rear cutirely unknown jin Paris; as if an American, building ia New 
York, says to hiuself, that there is no need of economizing space, since 
the territory of the Republic extends to the Pacitic Ocean. 

“There are hardly any private equipages in New York; but the car- 
riages for hire are very numerous, very good, very clean, very swift and 
not too dear. The omnibusses are wonderful for number, and far su- 
perior to those of Paris; rapid as the wind, drawn by two nimble, spirited 
well-broke horses. Oneo the fine things in this country is its race of 
horses. 1 have not seen one that is clumsy, ugly. or + rr de- 
formed, like those that sadden the eye in Paris. They are all in perfect 
condition and richly harnessed, I do not know what they do with the 
limping, lean a d wounded ones. In the s reets you see none but fat, 
shining, mettlesome beasts, that seem to have more need of the rein 
than of the lash.” 


Of New York generally, and its men and women: 


“ Both men and women, of all classes and stations, evince a practical 
politeness towards strangers, an attention to their wants, and a delicate 
consideration for their ignorance of the language of the place, the l-ke 
of which caunot be found in Paris, They are singularly patient and 
orderly in places of public amusement. 

‘* I must declare to you, and that with the eagerness of a man in a 
hurry to be done with a confession that is sure tu be ill received—I must 
declare to you that I have seen no city in the world—I do not except 

aris—where material order, material mind, was as perfect as in New 
York. Ido not know but that there w-s massacreing going on before 
we came; I do not know but they will fall to ers each other 
after we lave. I speak only of the four days we have staid here. 

“Tsee that I shall be charged with maintaining the paradox that 
America is the classic land of politeness, amiability, order and legate. 
‘To comfort those to whom you read this letter, and to finish with New 
York, tell them from me this, dear Colonel, that the city is horribly 
dirty and ill-kept, as far as the —_ authority is concerned; that 
the municipal administration is very bad, horribly corrupt and extremely 
expensive.” 





AMERICAN SCULPTURE ABROAD.—American Sculpture 
stands confessedly at the head of the Department of Fine Arts in the Lon- 
don Exhibition. Among the tributes to Mr. Story’s genius, we quote 
the following from the London Spectator. Mr. Story, it may be men” 
tioned, is son of the eminent jurist of Massachusetts: 

“ Story’s ‘ Cleopatra’ and ‘Sybil’ deserve all that has been said in 
their prai-e. They occupy the first rank in imaginative sculpture, and it 
is not too much to say that they are the finest wo ks of their kind in the 
whole Exhibition. In addition to high beauty of form, there is a greater 
degree of character than is usually foun ‘ in modern sculpture, which is 
but too often a soulless imitation of the antique. The attitudes are 
natural and expressive; the faces, both of queen and sybil, are full of 
thought and power—f ces that we ca ad and dream about. And 
these werks are not less admirable in their technical than in their men- 
tal qualifications, as the pulpy soituess of the flesh, and the graceful 
arrangement of the — in each case will, among other things 
sufficie |tly attest. In short, no one can look at these works-withou 
instantly recognizing in Mr. Story atrue genius.” 








WAR NEWS. 
Bombardment ef Natchez and Bayou Sara. 


Tur National iron-clad Essex recently chased the rebel 
unboat W. H. Webb above the batteries at Vicksburg. On returning, 
m. Porter sent a boat’s crew ashore at Natchez for ice. This boat 
was fired upon and several men were wounded, whereupon Com. Porter 
threw shot and shell into Natchez for two hours and a half, when the 
town surrendered, Coming down the river the C dore stopped at 
Bayou Sara, a celebrated haunt of guerillas, sent men ashore, and burned 
all but two houses—so there’s an end of Bayou Sara. Further down the 
river a battery of 34 guns opened on the Essex, and a fierce battle, at 
not more than 80 feet distance, began, which djasted an hour. The rebel 
battery was mounted with guns of very heavy bre; but that circum- 
etance only sufficed to prove the remarkable powers of resistance of the 
Essex. Her iron sides were struck in a multitude of places with 10-inch 
and other sized balls, the result in all cases being the same—a slight in- 
dentation into the sides of the steamer, and ther the balls breaking into 
a thousand fragments and falling harmlessly into the water, The Essex 








conmeatea with the upper gun and silenced them all, one aftcr the 
er, 
The Rebels Driven out of New Mexico. 


By way of New Orleans we hear of the annihilation of the 
rebel force under Gen, Sibley In New Mexico. After the capture of 
Santa Fe, some time since, the re started back toward El Paso. We 
last heard of them at Fort Craig. Near Fort Filimore, Sibley was caught 
between the New Mexican troups under Gen. Canby and the.new troo 
from California; the result was the comer. defeat of the rebels, who 
lost horees, arms, cannon, stores and sutlers’ trains, a great mon killed 
and wounded, and half their original force taken prisoners.  sur- 
vivors were so much exasper.ted that they assassinated Gen. Sihicy and 
Co), Steele during their retreat. The Umion force, immediately after the 
fight, took possession of El Paso and Fort. Bliss, near py and sent a 
detachment to Camp Quitman, x miles eastof El Paso. Thereupon the 
Texans ¢vacusted Fort Davis, 200 miles east of El Paso, and all the other 
forts in theextreme orth-west of the State, Fort Clark, 120 miles from 
~ Antonio, now being the nearest fort to El Paso held by the 

‘exans. 


National Victory in Mississippi. 


Advices from oe ee state that a battle took place near Iuka in 
that place on the 19th and 20th of Sept., between the National forces, 
under Gen. Rosecrans, xud the rebels, 15,000 strong, under Gen. Price, 
resulting in The defeat of the latter with a Joss of not far from 1,000 in 
killed aud wounded. Gen. Little, of the rebel army, formerly Gov. of 
Mississippi, was killed in the fight, and Gen, Whitefield was wounded 
and taken prisoner. 





NEWS, SCRAPS AND ITEMS. 


Tuenre is a ‘“* Training School for Cookery” in London 
which is doing a great business in the instruction of domestic ser- 
vants, As theory is nothing without cxample,a dinner of several 
courses in the French and English styles is served up daily to the pa- 
trons of the school, and thus the young women sare perfected in both 
dining-room and kitchen duties. 


A WOMAN with a progeny numbering 205 has just died in 
England. Her name was Mrs. Jane Pinder, and she resided at Rud- 
ston, She was aged 95, and was the mother of 12 children, and has left 
a geecesies, 119 great-grand-children, aud three great-great-grand- 
children, 


A LETTER from Chamounix announces another successful 
ascent of Mont Blanc. One of the party wasa young English lady, 
Miss Walker, who had previously ascended the ‘Ale uille-du-Gouté, 
This is the fifth lady who has accomplished t is feat in the last half 
century. The others were—Mudl'c, Paradis, in 1800; Mdile, Henrictte 
d@’Angeville, in 1838; Mrs. Hamilton, in 1854; and Mudlic, Formann, in 
1856. 


DUvELs between females are not uncommon in Italy. Two 
sisters named Munzia and Maria Granate recently met by appoimtment, 
and fought with the national weapon, the knife, The combat wus only 
termivated by the death of one of the sisters. Jealousy was the «ause 
of the rencontre. 

A FEw days since one of Com. Farragut’s men was tied 
toatree and disemboweled by a party of Missippigns, who captured 
him while wandering on the shore near the gunboats in the neighbor- 
hood of Vicksburg. 

Ir is estimated that all the bounties paid and to be paid 
to the soldiers will make an aggregate of $70,000,000. In New England 
some regiments have received $35 aman, 





PERSONAL. 


At the store of Mr. Timothy Mulcaliy, 239 Sixth avenue, 
is an admirable oil painting of our friend, Mr. Stephen Massett—the 
world-renowned “ Jeemes Pipes, of Pipesville.” It is the production 
of Mr. John Inman, and is perfect in likeness and in coloring. 


Mr. J. 8. B. Topp who has been elected Delegate in Con- 
gress from the new territory of Dacotah, is a brother of Mrs, Lincsln 
and a graduate of West Point in 1837. 


Nort Byron, Viscount Ockham and Baron Wentworth, 
the eldest son of ‘‘ Ada” and grandson of “the poet,” died on the 1st 
of Sept. of the burstiug of a blood vessel, in his 27th year. 


Tue young King of Portugal is about to marry a daughter 
of the King of Italy. Victor Emanuel has five children: the Princess 
Clothilde, wife of Prince Napoleon, born in 1843; Prince Humbert, heir 
to the throne, born in 1844; Prince Amadeus, born in 1845; Prince 
Otho, born in 1846; and the Princess Maria Pia, born on the 16th of 
October, 1847. This latter child, now a youn; lady nearly 15 years old, 
is to be the Queen of Portugal, and her nuptials are appointed to take 
place on the 16th of next month—her 15th birthday. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York T7imes describes the 
rebel Gen, ‘ Stonewall” Jackson as follows: ‘ He is a man of very pe- 
culiar temper and habits. He dresses in the commonest manner, wear- 
ing no badge that can indicate his rank, He lives entirely in the field, 
sharing the half-rations of his men, and disdaining the cfifeminate lux- 
ury of a house-roof and g At one of his recent stoppivg-places 
he was induced to occupy a dwelling-house as his headquart*rs, but he 
became uneasy at such unwonted comfort, and was presently found 
ag iin in his old place amongst his soldiers. His whole bagga e is his 

ible and a few maps, and when not on the march he spends his time 
reading the former, or lying on the ground and studying the latter, He 
is of intensely religious habiis, and would seem more a type of the old 
Puritan soldier th nany other man in eci.her army.” 











OBITUARY. 

Com. JOHN PERCIVAL, one of the oldest and most widely 
known Officers in the U. 8. Navy, died at his residence, in Dorchester, 
Mass., Sept. 16th, at the advanced age of 84 years. Leaving the mer- 
chant-service, he entered that of the United States as a Sailing Master 
in 1809. During the war with England he was in several important 
engagements, the principal of which was that between the Peacock and 
the Epervier. His last cruise was in command of the Constitution, in 
1843-47. 

Tue Philadelphia Press says: It is with much regret that 
we notice the death, at Baden-Baden, Germany, of Mr. Jo n Borie 
Bohlen, of this city, son of the late Gen. Bohlen. Both father and son 
= upon the same day, Aug. 22, the one in battle; the other in a foreign 


Tue Tribune correspondent says: “I must mention the 
death scene of Capt. John Griswold, Company A, 11th Connec.icut. 
It is the highest testimony to his merit as aman end his value as an 
officer, to tcll you that Gen. Burnside (in whose corps the Captain’s 

ment served) visited the Captain before his death. A barn floor 
littered with straw formed his death bed. He was surrou ded by the 
wounded of the rank and file. Some of them were his own men. They 
w«re weeping at the prospect of his speedy dissolution. He had re- 
ceived a bal. in his bowels, which must prove mo But for bis 
conduct none could anticipate that the mournful event was near. His 
loving soldiers and others wept. His mind was clear to the last, and 
sustained, if not joyous. ‘Weep not, my friends, for me. I die as I 
have always wished to die,’ and he ceased to breathe, without a sign of 
sadness. He was ®young man, in appearance not more than 30, and a 
resident, [ was told, of Lynn, Conn.” 





AmonG the privates of one of the companies which Icft 
Reading, Pa., for Harrisburg, on Monday, were the Hon. Hiaster 
Clymer, State Senator; David McKuight, Esq. (the second Mayor of 
Reading which has left that city for the war within a month); G. A. 
Nichol Esq., , are of Philadelphia and Reading Railroad ; 
the Rev. F. A. M. Keller, and H. H. Mublenberg, C»shier of the Farm- 
ers’ Bank. The Hon, Charles J. Biddle (member of Cnr who was 
Colonel of a Pennsylvania a, in service ju the ficld until the 
opening of the last session of 88, left Philadelphia on Monday 
night as a private in Company C, of the Grey Reserves. 


WHEN Gen. Reno fell on the battle-field, Gen. Sturgis was 
within a few yards of him. He was in command of the division tormerly 
commanded by Reno, increased by several new regime. and the men 
had just distinguished themselves in driving the re _® :vm the sum- 
mit of the Blue Ridge. These Generals were bosom fricnds; had been 
classmates at West Point, and graduated together. When Reno fell, 
Sturgis rar to his assistance, had him picked up, and said: 
* Jesse, are you badly wounded?” ‘To which he replied: “ Yes, Sam, I 
am a dead man.” Gen. Sturgis had him placed upun a li ter and carried 
to the rear, where he died in an hour. His last words, tefore leavin 
the battlefield, were, “ Boys, I can be with you no longer in body, but 
am with you ia spirit.” 


A NEW gunpewder was tried at the late Frankfort Shoot- 
ing Feast, apparently with success. Its merits are: a lower price, a 
less weight, a more effectual action than the sacs powder, to which 
a more important merit is added—that after thirty shots ‘t left the bar- 
rel as clean as it was before firing. Its color is yellowish brown; it is 

ular, and looks like decayed wood ground small. The rain = by 
a Prussian artillery captain in Spandau, and his invention is being te 
by the Prussian Government, 
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APPROACH OF THE REBEL TROOPS, SEPTEMBER 9.—From a Sgetcn py Ma. Hever Lovm 
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THE WAR IN KENTUCKY--UP THR LICKING VALLEY, LOOKING FROM THE FORTIFICATIONS ON TUNNEL HILL, NEAR COVINGTON. ALONG THE COVINGTON AND LICKING RAILWAY—UNION CITIZENS DIGGING RIPLE-PITS 
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“ NINETY-TWO.” 
BY JENNIE K. GRIFFITH. 


I LAUGH to eonfess it, but “ Ninety-Two” 

Was the title I gave her. I never knew 

If Ruth, or Rachel, or Blanche, or Grace, 

Was the name made sweetest by her sweet face ; 
Or by what appellative, quaint or absurd, 

The household knew her, I never heard, 

To me she was always “ Ninety-T wo,” 

Said as you say May, when Winter is through. 


No foot on the stone steps beisk as her own, 

No curls like her curls, from bonnct out-blown, 

Soft pink of sea shells, creamy cheeks through, 

Under brown lashes June’s bluest blue; 7 
A ttle hand holding the glove it should wear, 

A tiny veil fluttering back on the air— 

Charming and potent my glances to woo, 

This was the picture called “ Ninety-Two.” 


I never could t2ll if her tread earried cheer 
Into noisome alleys and tenements drear, 
Or if in the shelter of warm piuk palms, 
Charity ea ried her checrful alms. 

Nestled like birdling, may be, may be, 
The Father has hidden from such as she 
The sight of hia pitiful ones, and meant 
Sunshine alone should to her be sent. 


But as sunniest days are the fullest of bees, 

Richest in fragrauce, greenest in trees, 

When all the grand butterflies flash their attire, 

For the striped and brown insccts to see and admire, 
So graciously giving a largess to eyes 

That looked at her, bleesed.with the gladdest surprise, 
She seemed to make tropical summer, and glow 

Lifted above it, a peak of snow. 


Then after a little, in clouds of lace, 
White buds kissing the sweet young face, 
Shiny in satin of pesrticst hue, 

Perfect from glove to the silken shoe ; 
Full of the tenderest, womanly charms, 
Half upheld by another’s arms, 

She floated like vision away from view, 
With a fonder title than “‘ Ninety-T wo.” 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXV.-——-THE DEED THAT HAD BEEN DONE IN THE WOOD. 








Tne bareheaded, seafaring man who stood in the centre of the hall 
was Captain Samucl Prodder. The scared faces of the servants 
gathered round him told more plainly than his own words, which 
came hoarsely from his parched white lips, the nature of the tidings 
that he brought. 

John Mellish strode across the hall, with an awful calmness on his 


white face, and parting the hustled group of servants with his strong: 


arms, 2$ a mighty wind rends asunder the storm-beaten waters, he 
placed himself face to face with Captain Prodder. 

‘* Who are you?” he asked sternly; “and what has brought you 
here ?” 

The Indian officer had been aroused by the clamor, and had 
emerged, red and bristling with self-importance, to take his part in 
the business in hand. 

There are some pies in the making of which everybody yearns to 
have afinger. It is a great privilege, after some social convulsion has 
taken place, to be able to say, “I was there at the time the scene 
occurred, sir;” or, “I was standing as close to him when the blow 
was struck, ma’am, as I am to you at this moment.” People are 
apt te take pride out of strange things. An elderly gentleman at 
Doncaster, showing me his comfortably-furnished apartments, in- 
formed me, with evident satisfaction, that Mr. William Palmer had 

in those very rooms. 

Colonel Maddison pushed aside his daughtenand her husband, and 
struggled out into the hall. 

“Come, my man,” he said, echoing John’s interrogatory, “let us 
hear what has brought you here at such a remarkably unseasonable 
hour.” 

The sailor gave no direct answer to the question. He pointed with 
his thumb across his shoulder towards that dismal spot in the lonely 
wood, which was as present to his mental vision now as it had been 
to his bodily eyes a quarter of an hour before. 

“A man!” he gasped; “a man—lyin’ close agen’ the water’s 
edge—shot through the heart!” 

“Dead?” asked some one, in an awful tone. The voices and the 
questions came from whom they would in the awe-stricken terror of 
those first moments of overwhelming horror and surprise. No one 
knew who spoke except the speakers; perhaps even they were 
searcely aware that they had spoken. 

“Dead ?” asked one of those eager listeners. 

“Stone dead.” 

“A man—shot dead in the wood!” cried John Mellish; ‘ what 
man ?” 

’ “I beg your pardon, sir,” said the grave old butler, laying his hand 
gently upon his master’s shoulder, “I think, from what this person 
<a that the man who has been shot is—the new trainer, Mr.— 

r. en” 

Ks Conyers!” exclaimed John; ‘‘ Conyers! who—who should shoot 

nim ?”’ 

The question was asked in a hoarse whisper. It was impossible 
for the speaker’s face to grow whiter than it had been from the 
moment in which he had opened the drawing-room door and looked 
out into the hall; but some terrible change not to be translated into 
words came over it at the mention of the trainer’s name. 

He stood motionless and silent, pushing his hair from his forehead, 
and staring wildly about him. 

The grave butler laid his warning hand for a second time upon his 
master’s shoulder. 

“ Sir, Mr. Mellish,” he said, eager to arouse the young man from 
the dull, stupid quict into which he had fallen—“ excuse me, sir, but 
if my mistress should come in suddenly, and hear of this, she might 
be upset, perhaps. Wouldn't it be better to—” 

“Yes, yes!” cried John Mellish, lifting his head suddenly, as if 
aroused into immediate action by the mere suggestion of his wife’s 
name—“ yes! Clear out of the hall, every one of you,” he said, ad- 
dressing the eager group of pale-faced servants. ‘‘ And you, sir,” 
he added to Captain Prodder, ‘‘ come with me.” 

He walked towards the dining room door. The sailor followed 
him, still bare- headed, still with a semi-bewildered expression in his 
dusky face. 

“It ain’t the first time I’ve seen a man shot,” he thought; “but 
it’s the first time I felt like this.” 

Before Mr. Mellish could reach the dining-room, before the ser- 
vants could disperse and return to their proper quarters, one of the 
half-glass doors, which had been left ajar, was pushed open by the 
light touch of a woman’s hand, and Aurora Mellish entered the 
hall. 


“Ah! ha!” thought the ensign’s widow, who looked on at the 
scene, snugly sheltered by Mr. and Mrs. Lofthouse, “my lady is 





caught a second time in her evening rambles? What will he say to 
her goings-on to-night, I wonder ?” 

Aurora’s manner presented a singular contrast to the terror and 
agitation of the assembly in the hall. A vivid crimson flush glowed 
in her cheeks and lit up her shining eyes. She carried her head 
high, in that queenly defiance which was her peculiar grace. She 
walked with a light step; she moved with easy, careless gestures. It 
seemed as if some burden which she had long carried had been sud- 
denly removed from her. But at sight of the crowd in the hall she 
drew back with a look of alarm. 

‘‘ What has happened, John ?” she cried; “ what is wrong ?” 

’ He lifted his hand with a warning gesture—a gestiire that plainly 
said: Whatever trouble or sorrow there may be, let her be spared the 
knowledge of it; let her be sheltered from the pain. 

“Yes, my darling,” he answered quietly, taking her «ad and 
leading her into the drawing-room, “there is sometl.:ug wrong. 
An accident has happened—in the wood yonder; but it concerns no 
one whom you care for. Go, dear; I will tell you all by-and-bye. 
Mrs. Lofthouse, you will take care of my wife. Lofthouse, come 
with me. Allow me to shut the door, Mrs. Powell, if you please,” 
he added to the ensign’s widow, who did not seem inclined to leave 
her post upon the threshold of the drawing-room. ‘ Any curiosity 
which you may have.about the business shall be satisfied in due 
time. For the present, you will oblige me by remaining with my 
wife and Mrs. Lofthouse.” 

He paused, with his hand upon the drawing-room door, and looked 
at Aurora, ‘ 

She was standing with her shawl upon her arm, watching her 
husband; and she advanced eagerly to him as she met his glance. 

“John,” she exclaimed, “for mercy’s sake, tell me the truth! 
What is this accident ?” ‘ 

He was silent for a moment, gazing at her eager face, that face 
whose exquisite mobility expressed every thought, then looking at 
her with a strange solemnity, he said gravely, 

** You were in the wood just now, Aurora ?” 

“T was,” she answered; ‘‘I have only just left the grounds. A 
man passed me, running violently, about a quarter of an hour ago. 
I thought he was a poacher. Was it to him the accident happened ?” 

‘No. There was a shot fired in the wood some time since. Did 
you hear it ?” 

“T did,” replied Mrs. Mellish, looking at him with sudden terror 
and surprise. ‘*I knew there were often poachers about near the 
road, and I was not alarmed by it. Was there anything wrong in 
that shot? Was any one hurt?” 

Her eyes were fixed upon his face, dilated with that look of won- 
dering terror. 

“Yes; a—a man was hurt.” 

Aurora looked at him in silence, looked at him with a stony face, 
whose only expression was an utter bewilderment. Every other 
feeling seemed blotted away in that one sense of wonder. 

John Mellish led her to a chair near Mrs. Lofthouse, who had been 
seated, with Mrs. Powell, at the other end of the room, close to the 
piano, and too far from the door to overhear the conversation which 
had just taken place between John and his wife. People do not talk 
very loudly in moments of intense agitation. They are liable to be 
@eprived of some portion of their vocal power in the fearful crisis of 
terror or despair. A numbness seizes the organ of speech, a partial 
paralysis disables the ready tongue, the trembling lips refuse to do 
their duty. The soft pedal of the human instrument is down, and 
the tones are feeble and muffled, wandering into weak minor shrill- 
ness, or sinking to husky basses, beyond the ordinary compass 
of the speaker’s voice. The stentorian accents in which Claude 
Melnotte bids adieu to Mademoiselle Descliappelles mingle very 
effectually with the brazen clamor of the Marseillaise Hymn; the 
sonorous tones in which Mistress Julia appeals to her Hunchback 
guardian are pretty sure to bring down the approving thunder of the 
eighteenpenny gallery; but I donbt if the noisy energy of stage grief 
is true to nature, however wise in art. I’m afraid that an actor who 
who would play Claude Melnotte with a pre-Raphaclite fidelity to 
nature would be an insufferable bore, and utterly inaudible beyond 
the third row in the pit. The artist must draw his own line between 
nature and art, and map out the extent of his own territory. If he 
finds that cream-colored marble is more artistically beautiful than a 
rigid presentiment of actual flesh and blood, let him stain his marble 
of that delicate hue until the end of time. If he can represent five 
acts of agony and despair witaout once turning his back to the 
audience or sitting down, let him do it. If he is conscientiously 
true to his art, let him choose for himself how true he shall be to 
nature. 

John Mellish took his wife’s hand in his own, and grasped it with 
a convulsive pressure that almost crushed the delicate fingers. 

“Stay here, my dear, till I ceme back to you,” he said. ‘‘ Now, 
Lofthouse.” 

Mr. Lofthouse followed his friend into the hall,-where Colonel 
Maddison had been making the best use of his time by questioning 
the merchant captain, 

“Come, gentlemen,” said John, leading the way to the dining- 
room; “‘come, colonel, and you, too, Lofthouse, and you, sir,” he 
added to the sailor, “ step this way.” 

The débris of the dessert still covered the table, but the men did 
not advance far into the room. John stood aside as the others went 
in, and entering the last, closed the door behind him, and stood with 
his back against it. 

“ Now,” he said, turning sharply upon Samuel Prodder, “ what is 
this business ?” ' 

“I’m afraid it’s sooicide—or—or murder,” answered the sailor, 
gravely. ‘I’ve told this good gentleman all about it.” 

This good gentleman was Colonel Maddison, who seemed delighted 
to plunge into the conversation. 

‘* Yes, my dear Mellish,” he said, eagerly; “our friend, who de- 
seribes himself as a sailor, and who had come down to see Mrs. 
Mellish, whose mother he knew when he was a boy, has told me all 
about this shocking affair. Of course the body must be removed 
immediately, and the sooner your servants go out with lanterns for 
that purpose the better. Decision, my dear Mellish, decision and 
prompt action are indispensable in these sad catastrophes.” 

“The body removed!” repeated John Mellish. ‘The man is 
dead, then.” 

“ Quite dead,’”’ answered the sailor; ‘‘he was dead when I found 
him, though it wasn’t above seven minutes after the shot was fired. 
T left a man with him—a young man as d: ove me from Doncaster— 
and a dog—some big dog that watched beside him, howling awful, 
and wouldn’t leave him.” 

“ Did you—-see—the man’s face ?” 

“Yes.” ; 

“ You are a stranger here,” ssid John Mellish; “it is useless, 
therefore, to ask you if you know who the man is.” 

“No, sir,” answered the sailor, “I didn’t know him; but the 
young man from the Reindeer—” 

* He recognised him—” 

“Yes; he said he’d seen the man in Doncaster only the night be- 
fore; and that he was your—trainer, I think he called him—” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ A lame chap.” 

“Cqme, gentlemen,” said John, turning to his friends, “ what 
are we to do?” 

‘Send the servants into the wood,” replied Col. Madison, “ and 
have the body carried—” 


“Not here,” cried John Mellish, interrupting him, “not here; it 
would kill my wife.” * 

“© Where did the man live ?” asked the colonel. 

“In the north lodge. A cottage against the northern gates, which 
are never used now.” 

“Then let the body be taken there,” answered the Indian soldier ; 
“Jet one of your people run for the parish constable; and you’d bet- 
ter send for the nearest surgeon immediately, though, from what 
our friend here says, a hundred of ’em couldn’t do any good. It’s 
an awful business. Some poaching fray, I suppose.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered John, quickly; ‘‘no doubt.” 

‘‘ Was the man disliked in the neighborhood?” asked Col. Mad- 
dison; “had he made himself in any manner obnoxious ?” 

“I should scarcely think it likely. He had only been with me 
about a week.” 

The servants, who had dispersed at John’s command, had not 
gone very far. They had lingered in corridors and lobbies, ready at 
a moment’s notice to rush out into the hall again, and act their 
minor parts in the tragedy. They preferred doing anythigg to re- 
turning quietly to their own quarters. 

They came out eagerly at Mr. Mellish’s summons. He gave his 
orders briefly, selecting two of his men, and sending the others 
about their business. 

‘ Bring a couple of lanterns,” he said; ‘‘ and follow us across the 
Park towards the pond in the wood.” 

Col. Maddison, Mr. Lofthouse, Capt. Prodder and John Mellish 
left the house together. The moon, still slowly rising in the broad, 
cloudless heavens, silvered the quiet lawn, and shimmered upon the 
tree-tops in the distance. The three gentlemen walked at a rapid 
pace, led by Samuel Prodder, who kept a little way in advance, and 
followed by a couple of grooms, who carried darkened stable- 
lanterns. 

As they entered the wood, they stopped involuntarily, arrested by 
that solemn sound which had first drawn the sailor’s attention to the 
dreadful deed that had been dome—the howling of the dog. It 
sounded in the distance like a low, feeble wail; a long monotonous 
death-cry. 

They followed that dismal indication of the spot te which they 
were to go. They made their way through the shadowy avenue, and 
emerged upon the silvery patch of turf and fern, where the rotting 
summer-house stood in its solitary decay. The two figures—the 
prostrate figure on the brink of the water, and the figure of the dog 
with uplifted head—still remained exactly as the sailor had left them 
three-quarters of an hour before. The young man from the Rein- 
deer stood aloof from these two figures, and advanced to meet the 
newcomers as they drew near. 

Col. Maddison took a lantern from one of the men, and ran for- 
ward to the water’s edge. The dogrose as he approached and walked 
slowly round the prostrate form, sniffing at it, and whining piteously. 
John Mellish called the animal away. 

“This man was in a sitting posture when he was shot,” said Col. 
Maddison, decisively. ‘“ He was sitting upon this bench here.” 

He pointed to a dilapidated rustic seat close to the margin of the 
stagnant water. 

“He was sitting upon this bench,” repeated the colonel; “ for 
he’s fallen close against it, as you see. Unless I’m very much mis- 
taken, he was shot from behind.” 

‘¢ You don’t think he shot himself, then?” asked John Mellish. 

** Shot himself!” cried the ¢olonel; “not a bit of it. But we'll 
soon settle that. If heshct himself, the pistol must be close against 
him. Here, bring a loose plank from that summer-house, and lay 
the body upon it,” added the Indian officer, speaking to the 
servants. 7 

Capt. Prodder and the two grooms selected the broadest. plank 
they could find. It was moss-grown and rotten, and straggling 
wreaths of wild clematis were entwined about it; but it served the 
purpose for which it was wanted. They laid it upon the grass, and 
lifted the body of James Conyers on to it, with his handsome face— 
ghastly and horrible in the fixed agony of sudd2n death—turned up- 
ward to the moonlit sky. It was wonderful how mechanically and 
quietly they went to work, promptly and silently obeying the col- 
onel’s orders 

John Mellish and Mr. Lofthouse searched the slippery grass upon 
the bank, and groped amongst the fringe of fern, without result. 
There was no weapon to be tound anywhere within a considerable 
radius of the body. 

While they were searching in every direction for this missing link 
in the mystery of the man’s death, the parish constable arrived with 
the servant who had been sent to summon him. 

He had very little to say for himself, except that he supposed it 
was poachers as had done it; and that he also supposed all particu- 
lars would come out at the inquest. He wasa simple rural func- 
tionary, accustomed to petty dealings with refractory tramps, contu- 
macious poachers and impounded cattle, and was scarcely master of 
the situation in any great emergency. 

Mr. Prodder and the servants lifted the plank upon which the 
body lay, and struck into the long avenue leading northward, walk- 
ing a little ahead of the three gentlemen and the constable. The 
young man from the Reindeer returned to look after his horse, and 
to drive round to the north lodge, where he was to meet Mr. Prod- 
der. All had been done so quietly that the knowledge of the catas- 
trophe had not passed beyond the domains of Mellish Park. In the 
holy summer-evening stillness James Conyers was carried back to 
the chamber from whose narrow window he had looked out upon the 
beautiful world, weary of its beauty, only a few hours before. 

The purposeless life was suddenly closed. The careless wan- 
derer’s journey had come to an unthought-of end. What a melan- 
choly record, what a meaningless and unfinished page! Nature, 
blindly bountiful to the children whom she has yet to know, had be- 
stowed her richest gifts upon this man. She had created a splendid 
image, and had chosen a soul at random, ignorantly enshrining it in 
her most perfectly-fashioned clay. Of all who read the story of 
this man’s death in the following Sunday’s newspapers, there was 
not one who shed a tear for him; there was not one who could say, 
“That man once stepped out of his way to do me a kindness; and 
may the Lord have mercy upon his soul!” 

Shall I be sentimental, then, because he is dead, and regret that 
he was not spared a little longer, and allowed a day of grace in 
which he might repent? Had he lived for ever, I do not think he 
would have lived long enough to become that which it was not in his 
nature tobe. May God, in His infinite compassion, have pity upen 
the souls which He has Himself created; and where He has with- 
held the light, may He excuse the darkness! The phrenologists 
who examined the head of William Palmer declared that he was so 
utterly deficient in moral perception, so entirely devoid of conscien- 
tious restraint, that he could not help being what he was. Heaven 
keep us from too much credence in that horrible fatalism! Is a 
man’s destiny here and hereafter to depend upon bulbous projec- 
tions scarcely perceptible to uneducated fingers, and good and evil 
propensities which can be measured by the compass or weighed in 
thee scale ? 

The dismal cortége slowly made its way under the silver moon- 
light, the trembling leaves making a murmuring music in the faint 
summer air, the pale glow-worms shining here and there amid the 
tangled verdure? The bearers of the dead walked with a slow but 
steady tramp in advance of the rest. All walked in silénce. What 
should they say? In the presence of death’s awful mystery life 





made a pause. There was a brief interval in the hard business of 
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existence; a hushed and solemn break in the working of life’s ma- 
chinery. : 

“‘ There'll be an inquest,” thought Mr. Prodder, “ and I shall have 
to give evidence. I wonder what questions they’ll ask me ?” 

He did not think this once, bat perpetually; dwelling with a half- 
stupid persistence upon the thought of that inquisition which must 
most infallibly be made, and those questions that might be asked. 
The honest sailor’s simple mind was cast astray in the utter bewil- 
derment of this nighi’s mysterious horror. The story of life was 
changed. He had come to play his humble part in some sweet 
domestic drama of love and confidence, and he found himself in- 
volved in a tragedy: a horrible mystery of hatred, secrecy and 
murder; a dreadful maze, from whose obscurity he saw no hope of 
issue. 

A beacon-light glimmered in the lower window of the cottage by 
the north gates—a feeble ray, that glittered like a gem from out a 
bower of honeysuckle and clematis. The little garden-gate was 
closed, but it only fastened with a latch. 

The bearers of the body paused before entering the garden, and 
the constable stepped aside to speak to Mr. Mellish. 

‘Is there anybody lives in the cottage ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” answered John; “ the trainer employed an old hanger-on 
of my own—a half-witted fellow called Hargraves.” 

‘It’s him as burns the light in there most likely, then,” said the 
constable. ‘I'll go in and speak to him first. Do you wait here 
till I come out again,” he added, turning to the men who carried the 
body. 

The lodge-door was on the latch. The constable opened it softly, 
and went in. A rushlight was burning upon the table, the candle- 
stick placed in-a basin of water. A bottle half-filled with brandy, 
and a tumbler, stood near the light; but the room was empty. The 
constable took his shoes off, and crept up the little staircase. The 
upper floor of the lodge consisted of two rooms—one, sufficiently 
large and comfortable, looking towards the stable-gates ; the other, 
smaller and darker, looked out upon a patch of kitchen-garden and 
on the fence which separated Mr. Mellish’s estate from the high 
road. The larger chamber was empty; but the door of the sm 
was ajar; and the constable, pausing to listen at that half-open 
door, heard the regular breathing of a heavy sleeper. 

He knocked sharply upon the panel. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” asked the person within, starting up from a 
truckle bedstead. ‘“Is’t thou, Muster Conyers ?” , 

**No,” answered the constable. “It’s me, William Dork, of 
Little Meslingham. Come down-stairs; I want to speak to you.” 

**Ts there aught wrong ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Poachers ?” 

‘*That’s as may be,” answered Mr. Dork. “Come down-stairs, 
will you ?” . 

Mr. Hargraves muttered something to the effect that he would 
make his appearance as soon as he could find sundry portions of his 
rather fragmentary toilet. The constable looked into the room, and 
watched the Softy groping for his garments in the moonlight. Three 
minutes afterwards Stephen Hargraves slowly shambled down the 
angular wooden stairs, which wound, in a corkscrew fashion affected 
by the builders of small dwellings, from the upper to the lower floor. 

“‘Now,” said Mr. Dork, planting the Softy opposite to him with 
the feeble rays of the rushlight upon his sickly face, @ow then, I 
want you to answer me a question. At what time did your master 
leave the house ?” 

** At half-past seven o’clock,” answered the Softy, in his whisper- 
ing voice; “‘ she was stroikin’ the half-hour as he went out.” 

He pointed to a small Dutch clock in a corner of the room. His 
countrymen always speak of a clock as “she.” 

“Oh, he went out at half-past seven o’clock, did he?” said the 
constable; ‘and you haven’t seen him since, I suppose ?” 

"Ne. He told me he should be late, and I wasn’t to sit oop for 
him. He swore at me last night for sitting oop for him. But is 
there aught wrong ?” asked the Softy. 

Mr. Dork did not condescend to reply to this question. He walked 
straight to the door, opened it, and beckoned to those who stood 
without in the summer moonlight, patiently waiting for his sum- 
mons. ‘“ You may bring him in,” he said. . 

They carried their ghastly burden into the pleasant rustic cham- 
ber—the chamber in which Mr. James Conyers had sat smoking and 
drinking a few hours before. Mr. Morton, the surgeon from Mes- 
lingham, the village nearest to the park gates, arrived as the body 
was being carried in, and ordered a temporary couch of mattresses 
to be spread upon a couple of tablés placed together in the lower 
room for the reception of the trainer's corpse. 

John Mellish, Samuel Prodder and Mr. Lofthouse remained out- 
side the cottage. Colonel Maddison, the servants, the constable and 
the doctor, were all clustered round the corpse. 

‘* He has been dead about an hour and a quarter,” said the doc. 
tor, after a brief inspection of the body. ‘‘ He has been shot in the 
back; the bullet has not penetrated the heart, for in that case there 
would have been no hemorrhage. He has respired after receiving 
the shot; but de.th must have been almost instantaneous,” 

Before making his examination, the surgeon had assisted Mr. 
Dork, the constable, to draw off the coat and waistcoat of the de- 
ceased. The bosom of the waistcoat was saturated with the blood 
that had flowed tron the parted lips of the dead man. 

It was Mr. Dork’s business to examine these garments, in the 
hope of finding some shred of evidence which might become a clue 
to the secret of the trainer’s death. He turned out the pockets of 
the shooting coat and of the waistcoat; one of these pockets con- 
tained a handful of halfpence, a couple of shillings, a fourpenny 
piece and a rusty watch key; another held a little parcel of tobacco 
wrapped in an old betting list, and a broken meerschaum pipe, black 
and greasy with the essential oil of bygone shag and bird’s eye. In 
one of the waistcoat pockets Mr. Dork found the dead man’s silver 
watch, with a blood-stained ribbon and a worthless gilt seal. 
Amongst all these things there was nothing calculated to throw any 
light upon the mystery. Colonel Maddison shrugged his shoulders 
as the constable emptied the paltry contents of the trainer’s pockets 
on to a little dresser at one end of the room. 

‘* There’s nothing here that makes the business any clearer,” he 
said; ‘‘but to my mind it’s plain enough. The man was new here, 
and he brought new ways with him from his last situation. The 
poachers and vagabonds haye been used to have it all their own way 
about Mellish Park, and they didn’t like this poor fellow’s inter- 
ference. He wanted to play the tyrant, I dare say, and made him- 
self obnoxious to some of the worst of the lot; and he’s caught it 
hot, poor chap, that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

Colonel Maddison, with the recollection of a refractory Punjaub 
strong upon him, had no yery great reverence for the mysterious 
spark that lights the human temple. Ifa man made himself obnox- 
ious to other men, other men were very likely to kill him. This was 
the soldier’s simple theory; and having delivered himself of his 
opinion respecting the trainer’s death, he emerged from the cottage, 
and was ready to go home with John Mellish, and drink another 
bottle of that celebrated tawny port which had been laid in by his 
host’s father twenty years before. 

The constable stood close against a candle, that had been hastily 
lighted ‘and thrust unceremoniously into a disused blacking-bottle, 
with the waistcoat still in his hands. He was turning the blood- 
stained garment inside out, for while emptying the pockets he had 
Jelt a thick substance that seemed like a folded paper, but the where- 





abouts of which he had not been able to discover. He uttered a sup- 
pressed exclamation of surprise presently, for he found the solution 
of this difficulty. The paper was sewn between the inner lining and 
the outer material of the waistcoat. He discovered this by examin- 
ing the seam, a part of which was sewn with coarse stitches and a 
thread of a different color to the rest. He'ripped open this part of 
the seam, and drew out the paper, which was so much blood-stained 
as to be undecipherable to Mr. Dork’s rather obtuse vision. “ I'll 
say naught about it, and keep it to show to th’ coroner,” he thought, 
[ll lay he'll make something out of it.” The constable folded the 
document and secured it in a leathern pocket-book, a bulky recep- 
tacle, the very aspect of which was wont to strike terror to rustic de- 
faulters. ‘I'll show it to the coroner,” he thought, “ and if aught 
particklar comes out, I may get something for my trouble.” 
(To be continued.) 








GEN. M‘CLELLAN’S ENTRANCE INTO FREDERICK 
CITY. 


Most certainly it was distance that lept enchantmentto 
the view to the eyes of the Marylanders, so far as the rebel army was 
concerned, for it appears instead of 50,000 recruits so confidently 
Ly ey by Mr. Miles, one of the rebel Congress of Richmond, they 

id not actually realise more than 700, and of these nearly 300 refused 
to carry out their enlistments. All accounts prove that the Cox- 
federate army was of the Falstaffian regime, and not at all culculated 
to make a favorable impression upon the olfactory and pecuniary 
faculties of the Secessionists of Maryland, accust«med as these 
men are to the contemplation of Bloodtubs and Plug-Uglies. When 
the rebel Generals with their staff entered Frederick City they were 
at first weleomed, but when the ragged regiments made their ap- 

earance a change came over the spirit of their dream, and — woke 
rom their delusion. Our Artist was equally amused and delighted 
with the rapturous reception our Union Generals received at the 
hands of the penitent Frederickians, more especially that given to 
Gen. McClellan. To use the words of the telegraph, “ it was a per- 
fect ovation.” Flowers were showered down upon the noble soldier, 
while the waving of flags and the cheers of the inhabitants com- 
pleted the inspiring scene. 








THE WAR IN KENTUCKY. 


Mr. Lovir’s sketches are sufficient evidence that our 
— Western men are fully alive to the present danger, and that 
their preparations are commensurate with the peril. Fort Mitchell 
is a very strong position by nature, and is now armed at all points 
by men and guns. Its approaches are also still further strengthened 
pO naar defences, rifle pits, etc. These are defended by the 
100th regiment of Ohio volunteers, Col. Vroom, a splendid body of 
men, thoroughly equipped and disciplined. On Thursday, 11th 
Sept., there was every expectation of an attack from Kirby Rmmith’s 
rebel forces, and they were all under arms, in anxious expectation, 
and were not a little disappointed there had been no opportunity of 
testipg the relative merit of the rebel and loyabeitizens. 

The other view is taken from Tunnel Hill, an elevation of about 





of her unhappy position, and entreated the person to convey a 
letter to one of her countrymen. Immediate information was 
given to the British Consul of the wretched state to which this 
unhappy lady was reduced. The Consul lost no time in placing the 
affair in the ds of the Progureur-du-Roi; an entry was made to 
the house, and wer circumstance was found to have been only too 
true. Madame de Brawvein was set at liberty, and proceedings im- 
mediately taken against her husband. The unf-rtunate victim of 
this disgusting drama is gradually recoycring from the cruel effects 
of her imprisonment, and is at present in Brussels. 















































SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 

‘“*T NEVER complained of my condition,” said the Persian 

t Sadi, “but once, when my fect were bare, and I had no money to 

fm gh but I met a man without feet, and became contented with 
my lot.” 


A Britisu M.P., of very foreign aspect, taking a cab im 
London, was mistaken, having also a Dundreary accent, for a stranger 
and an alien. Cabby was generously tendered two shillings for a shilling 
ride, and immediately saw his opportunity : 

‘* Hullo, mussoo, what's this for ?” 

** Zat is for you,” answered the gentleman, in broken Fuglish. 

* Five shillings is the fare—a crown,” was the cabby’s reply. 

“Ah! zo much? well, zen, give me ze moncy back.” 

It was handed back unsuspectingly, and the gentleman, taking a 
shilling from his pocket, handed it to the cabman, with the remark, im 
plain vernacular enough, 

“ There, you blackguard, there is a shilling, your proper fare!” 

A remark that so overwhelmed poor Jehu, that when the gentleman 
had ascended the steps of the house he was visiting, the last he saw, as 
he eutered the door, was cabby, still standing, too petrified to speak, in 
the position he was in when he received the fatal shilling. 


AN Irishman, being a little fuddled, was asked what was 
his religious belief. 

“Is it me belafe ye’d be asking about? It’s the same as the Ld, ~4 
Brady. I owe her twelve shillings for whiskey, and she belaven Ill 
niver pay her—and, faith, that’s my belafe too!” 


GReaT cry and little wool—an African infant just born. 


‘* Come, my boy, get up,” said an indulgent father to his 
son the other morning. ‘ Remember the early bird eatches the worm.” 

“What do I care for worms?” replied the young hopeful, ‘ mother 
won’t let me go a fishing.” 


The hymn we heard in meeting the last time— 
“ Oh, take a pill, oh, take a pill, oh, take a pil-grim home.” 
The h~. Jones heard (treble and soprano by the fairer portion of 
eres 
1, sor a man, oh, for a man, oh, for a man-sion in the skies.” 
The one Plunkins hear.! the bass singer at-—— 
“ Oh, send down Sal, oh, send down Sal, oh, send down Sal-vation.” 


* As to being inflicted with gout,” said Mrs. Partington, 
looking very wisely as she stirred her tea, “ high living doesn’t always 
bring it on, depend upon it, though it genera does sometimes. It is 
incoherent in some families, and is handed dowa from father to son. 
Mr. Hammer, poor soul, who has been so long ill with it, inherits it 
from his wife's grandfather.” 


‘Sime, one word,” said a soldier one day to Frederick the 
Grvat, when senting to him a request of a brevet of lieutenant. 

“Tf you say two,” answered the prince, “ I will have you hanged.” 

“ Sign,” replied the soldier. 

The monarch, surprised at his presence of mind, immediately granted 





200 feet, «overlooking the Licking Valley and the Covington and 
Lexington railroad, and the little 

town of Independence. Mr. Lovie (——————————————————_—————— 
says that the citizens worked with 
the greatest determination on the 
fortification, felling small trees for 
abattis and digging rifle-pits, so 
as to render the advance of the 
rebel forces a dangerous and fatal 
experiment. The scene from 
Tunnel Hill is most magnificent. 
Up the slopes of the mountains 
are fertile fields, with patches of 





lorious forests, while along the TINSBURG = Pe s 
Ficking Valley are fields, farms a NS_FO. 1) ff s 
and houses, scattered here and DING TON e } ) Sp -HAGERST OWNS 
there, giving great interest to the a 
landscape. Nor is a “brave pea- 


santry” wanting to complete the 
picture, as the rebels will find 
should they tempt their fate by an 
attack. 








A MODERN BLUEBEARD. 


some notoriety, is now under 
arrest for the part he took in the 
following drama of real life: 

Some time since he made the 
acquaintance of a young English 
lady residing at Brussels, whose 
distinguished manners, cultivated 
talents and brilliant fortune have 
for the last five years, rendered 
the fair islander the ouject of at- 
Thaseclags eee ee, 

e was greatly op 
on the part of the 3 young fady’s 
parents, on the ground of the ir- 
regular life led by the gentleman. 
The young lady, however, bore 
down all opposition, succeeded 
in overcoming their objections, 
and the marriage was accordingly 
allowed to take place. 

Some days later, De Brawvein, 
bering taken leave of her, furnish- 
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by her refusal, he had her con- 
fined in a small room, allowing no 
one to approach her but himself, 
keeping her only on bread an 
water and raw meat. He then 
roceeded to the residence of a 
‘ormer mistress, giving the key 
into her c e, and desiring her, 
at the same time, to keep a strict 
watch over the prisoner. For 
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three months this most unha : | oe 
lady saw no one but her base ss Y Kee — 
jailor and her husband—the cH Y &» 
atter coming to extort money. Lt BUR a 
One day, however, it providen- PARAISONS {5h 0 4 
tially occurred that, the door of ALLS lw { 
her prison being insecurely fas- en WAS AWA Bass Eeeer fore eh} 


tened, Madame de Brawvein at- 
tracted the attention of a 
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who was accidegtally in the MAP OF THE FIRLD OF OPERATIONS IN MARYLAND, SHOWING THE FORDS OF THE POTOMAC, BLUE RIDGE 
GAP, SHARPSBURG, HARPER'S FERRY, ETO. 


house, confided the particulars 
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THE FIELD OF BATTLE IN : oh peers ee sidered the second city in the State for 
; MARYLAND. - Ao SS SS SS iis eae ee im pane, und 


generally built of stone or brick. The 
streets are wide and s' crossing 
each other at right angles. e town 
contains a handsome eourt-house, 14 
churches, four banks, several seminaries, 
and five newspaper offices. It has many 


gusty, doaply interesting wo thoumnds, 
y y intere to thousands, 
indeed, to every American who may see 
them, for they contain illustrations of 
the ‘ commencement of that end” which 
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is now nearathand. It wouldbe unjust 
to deny to those misguided men, the 
rebels, the uatitery merit of possessi 

that desperate a eee valor which 
is the peculiar bir t of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Nor do we hear on the pre- 
sent occasion of that frightful indulgence 
in a on the Chickahominy 
inflamed the courage of the Confederates. 
From two of our Artists, Mr. Edwin 
Forbes and Mr. F. H. Schell, we have 
received several sketches of absorbing 
interest, and publish some of them in 
the present paper. Our next will con- 
tain their sketches of the great battle 
of , and other scenes of con- 
flict. In that our readers may 
the better understand the recent monster 


of W p 
Sets 
as the Waterloo of America. 
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INFANTRY CHARGE, AND ROUT OF THE REBSLS.— FYROM A SEERICH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MB, F. H. SCHELL. 


THE VIOTORY OF BLUE BIDGR PASS, SUNDAY, Supt. 147H 


manufactures of iron, wool, paper, flour, 
etc. ; population about 8,000. 

Monocacy River is formed py Rock, 
Marsh and Middle Creeks, which rise 
in Adams county, Penn., and unite in 
the northern part of Frederick county, 
Md. Passing by Frederick City it falls 
into the Potomac, about 20 miles below 
Harper’s Ferry. Its whole length is about 
50 miles ; it flows south by west. 

Catoctin Creek rises in Frederick 
county, Md., fi-s southward, and enters 
the Potomac river near the Point of — 


Antietam Creek rises in the south part 
of Pennsylvania, and flows south into 
Maryland; it falls into the Potomac, 
about nine miles above Harper's Ferry. 
emmy is situated about one 
from it. Some of the hardest fighting 
of the battle of Sharpsburg was 
on its banks. 
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On the afternoon of Septemb 


17th a frightful explosion occurred in 
of the Pennsylvania 
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i Childe Harold in French. 


Tue difficulty of rendering the poetry of one language into 
verse in another is one insurmountable. The best attempts are only 
approximations. The delicate shading of thought, and whut is of more 
consequence, the subtle suggestions of the poet, gleams from the central 
fire of poetry through the gross material portals which the wand of the 
magician fails to open wholly, these can seldom be reproduced at second 
hand, through the medium of a strange tongue. Childe Harold, with 
all its variations of tenderness and majesty of description, would occur 
to any one as probably the most difficult modern poem to be rendered 
into a foreign language, and that language the French, The task has, 
nevertheless, becn attempted by M. Lucien de Pontes, who has under- 
taken to be very literal, even to the preservation of the form and metre 
of his original. His effort has not been altogether successful, but some 
parts are very well rendered, as for example the following: 

“« Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue, 
The night- sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sup that sets upon the sea, 
we ri il thee 
arewell awhile . 
“ My native land.—Good night ! 


“ A few short hours ona Se will rise 
To give the morrow birth, 

And shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own hall, 
Its hearth is desolate, 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall, 
My dog howls at the gate.” 





“ Adieu done! mon natal rivage 
fat sur l’azur des flots luisants : 
L’alcyon méle un cri sauyage, 
Au bruit des vents et des brisants, 
Adieu soleil qui. dans ta fuite, 
Sur Pocéan sembles t’asseoir ; 
Adieu! tous les deux je vous quitte! 
O mon pays natal !—Bon soir! 


“ Soleil, & tes rayons le monde 
Devra demain un nouveau jour: 
Je saluerai le ciel et l’onde, 
Mais non plus mon natal séjour. 
Désert est mon chiiteau superbe ; 
A mon foyer plus d’entretien ; 
Sur mes vieux murs va croitre Vherbe ; 
A ma porte hurle mon chien.” 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


RY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


CHAPTER XI.—-AN ALTERED WILL. 


Just one fortnight from the very day that witnessed the sailing 
of Frederick Massingbird and his wife, Mr. Verner was taken 
alarmingly ill, Fred, in his soliloquy that afternoon, when you saw 
him upon the gate of the ploughed field—“ Old stepfather’s wiry yet, 
and may last an age”—had certainly not been assisted with the gift 
of prevision, for there was no doubt that Mr. Verner’s time to dic 
had now come. 

Lionel had thrown his sorrow bravely from him, in outward ap- 
pearance at any rate; what it might be doing for him inwardly he 
alone could tell. These apparently calm, undemonstrative patures, 
that show a quiet exterior to the world, may have a fire consuming 
their heartstrings. He did not go near the wedding; but neither did 
he shut himself up indoors, as one indulging lamentation and grief. 
He pursued his occupations just as usual. He read to Mr. Verner, 
who allowed him to do so that day; he rode out; he saw people, 
friends and others, whom it was necessary to see. He had the mag- 
nanimity to shake hands with the bride, and wish her joy. 

It occurred in thisway. Mrs. Verner declined to attend the cere- 
mony. Since the news of John’s death she had been ailing both in 
body and mind. But she desired Frederick to take Verner’s Pride 
in his road, when driving away with his bride, that she might say 
her last farewell to him and Sibylla, neither of whom she felt sure 
she should ever see again. Oh, she’d see them again fast enough, 
was Fred’s response; they might not be away more than a year. 
But he complied with her request, and brought Sibylla. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the ceremony and the breakfast over, the 
carriage, wi four horses, clattered on to the terrace, and Fred 
handed Sivylla out of it. Lionel was crossing the hall at the mo- 
ment of their entrance; his horse had just been brought round for 
him. To say he was surprised at seeing them there would not be 
saying enough; he had known nothing of the intended call. They 
met face to face. Sibylla wore a sweeping dress of silk; a fine In- 
dian shawl, the gift ot Mrs. Verner, was folded round her, and her 
golden hair fell beneath her bonnet. Her eyes fell also before the 
gaze of Lionel. > 

Never had she looked more beautiful, more attractive, and Lionel 
felt it. Bt had she been one for whom he had never cared he could 
not have shown more courtly indifference. A moment given to the 
choking down his throat’s emotion, to the stilling of his beating 
pulses, and he stood before her calmly self-possessed; holding out 
his hand, speaking in a low, clear tone. 

« Allow me to offer you my good wishes for your welfare, Mrs- 
Massingbird.” 

«Thank you; thank you very much,” replied Sibylla, dropping 
his hand, avoiding his eye, and going on to find Mrs. Verner. 

«“ Good-bye, Lionel,” said Frederick Massingbird. “You are 

ing out, I see.” : : 

Lionel sliook his hand cordially. Rival though he had proved to 
him, he did not blame Frederick Massingbird; he was too just to 
cast blame where it was not due. : 

«Fare you well, Frederick ; I sincerely hope you will have a pros- 

rous voyage, that you will come safely home again.” 

All this was over, andthey had sailed. Dr. West having exacted 
a solemn promise from his son-in-law that they should leave for 
home again the very instant that John’s property had been realised ; 
and now, a fortnight after it, Mr. Verner was taken—as was be- 
lieved—for death. He himself believed so. He knew what his own 
disorder was; he knew that the moment the water began to mount, 
and attained a certain height, his life would be gone. 

« How many hours have I to live ?” he inquired of Dr. West. 

‘Probably for some days,” was the answer. 

What could it have been that was troubling the mind of Mr. 
Verner? That it was worldly trouble was certain. That other 
trouble, which lms been known to distract the minds of the dying, 
to fill them with agony, was absent from his. On that score he was 
in perfect peace. But that some very great anxiety was racking 
him might be seen by the most casual observer. It had been rack- 
ing him for a long time past, but it was growing worse now. And it 

to be whathhe could not, or would not, speak of. 

The news of the dangerous change in the master of Verner’s 
Peide circulated through the vicinity, and it brought forth, amidst 
other of his friends, Mr. Bitterworth. This ‘was on the second day 
of the change. Tynn received Mr. Bitterworth in the hall. 

“There's no hope, sir, I'm afraid,” was Tynn’s answer to his 
inquiries. ‘“ He’s not in much pain of body, but he's dreadfully 

i and e a sy.” 
“ What about ?” asked Mr. Bitterworth, who was a little man with 


a pimpled face. 


“Nobody knows, sir: he doesn’t say. For myself, 1 can only 
something connected 


think it must be about with the estate. What 
else can it be >” ‘ 

“IT suppose I can see him, Tynn?’ 

“T'llask, sir. He refuses visitors in his room, but I dare say he’ll 
admit you.” 


Lionel came to Mr. Bitterworth in the drawing-room. ‘ My uncle 
will see you,” he said, after greetings had passed. 

“Tynn informs me that he appears to be uneasy in his mind,” 
observed Mr. Bitterworth. 

‘* A man so changed as he has been in the last two years I have 
never seen,” replied Lionel. ‘‘ None can have failed to remark it. 
From entire calmness of mind he has exhibited anxious restlessness, 
I may say irritability. Mrs. Verner is ill,” Lionel added, as they were 
ascending the stairs; ‘‘she has not been out of bed for two days.” 

Not in his study now; he had done with the lower part of the 
house for ever; but in his bedchamber, never to come out of it alive, 
was Mr. Verner. They had got him up, and he sat in an easy chair 
by the bedside, partially dressed, and wrapped in his dressing-gown. 
On his pale, worn face there were the unmistakeable signs of death. 
He and Mr. Bitterworth were left alone. 

“*So you have come to see the last of me, Bitterworth!” was the 
remark of Mr. Verner. 

** Not the last yet, I hope,” heartily responded Mr. Bitterworth, 
who was an older man than Mr. Verner, but hale andactive. ‘‘ You 
may rally from this attack and get about again. Remember how 
many serious attacks you have had.” 

“None like this. The end must come; and it has come now. 
Hush, Bitterworth! To speak of recovery to me is worse than 
child’s play. I know my time has come. And I am glad to meet it, 
for it releases me from a world of care.” 

‘Were there any in this world who might be supposed to be ex- 
empt from care it is you,” said Mr. Bitterworth, leaning towards the 
invalid, his hale old face expressing the concern he felt. ‘I should 
have judged you to be perfectly free from earthly care. You have 
no children: what can be troubling you ?” 

** Would to Heaven I had children!” exclaimed Mr. Verner, and 
the remark appeared to break from him involuntarily, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart. 

“*You have your brother’s son; your heir, Lionel.” 

‘He is no heir of mine,” returned Mr. Verner, with if possible 
double bitterness. 

‘No heir of yours!” repeated Mr. Bitterworth, gazing at his 
friend, and wondering whether he had lost his senses. 

Mr. Verner, on his part, gazed on vacancy ; his thoughts evidently 
cast inwards. He sat in his old favoyfte attitude ; his hands clasped 
on the head of his stick, and his face,bent down upon it. “ Bitter- 
worta,” said he, presently, ‘‘ when ade my will years ago, after 
my father’s death, I appointed you one of the executors.” 

‘I know it,” replied Mr. Bitterworth. ‘I was associated—as you 
gave me to understand—with Sir Rufus Hautley.” 

“Ay. After the boy came of age”—and Mr. Bitterworth knew 
that he alluded to Lionel—‘‘I added his name to that of yours and 
Sir Rufus. Legacies apart, the estate was all left to him.” 

**Of course it was,”’ assented Mr. Bitterworth. 

“Since then I have seen fit to make an alteration,” continued 
Mr. Verner. ‘I mention it to you, Bitterworth, that you may not 
be surprised when you hear the will read. Also I would tell youthat 
I made the change of my own free act and judgment, unbiassed by 
any one, and that I did not make it without ample cause. The estate 
is not left to Lionel Verner, but to Frederick Massingbird. ’ 

Mr. Bitterworth had small round eyes, but they opened now to 
their utmost width. “ What did you say?” he repeated, after a 
pause, like a man out of breath. 

“Strictly speaking, the estate is not bequeathed to Frederick Mas- 
singbird; he will inherit it in consequence of John’s death,” quietly 
went on Mr. Verner. “It is left to John Massingbird, and to Fred- 
erick after him, if he survives myself. Failing them both——” 

** And I am still executor ?” interrupted Mr. Bitterworth, in a tone 
raised rather above the orthodox key for a sick room. 

“You and Sir R That, so far, is not altered.” 

“Then I will not No, Stephen Verner, long and close as our 
friendship has been, I will not countenance an act of injustice, I 
will not be your executor, unless Verner’s Pride goes, as it ought, to 
Lionel Verner.” . 

“Lionel has forfeited it.” 

“ Forfeited it !—how can he have forfeited it? Is this”—Mr. Bit- 
terworth was given to speak in plain terms when excited—“ is this 
the underhand work of Mrs. Verner ?” 

‘“* Peace, Bitterworth! Mrs. Verner knows nothing of the change. 
Her surviving son knows nothing of it; John kuew, nothiog of it. 
They have no idea but that Lionel is still the heir. You should not 
jump to unjust conclusions: not one of them has ever asked me 
how my property was left, or has attempted by the smallest word to 
influence me in its disposal.” 

“Then, what has influenced you? Why have you done it?” 
demanded Mr. Bitterworth, his voice becoming more subdued. 

To this question Mr. Verner did not immediately reply. He ap- 
peared not to have done with the defence of his wife and her sons. 

“ Mrs. Verner is not of a covetous nature; she is not unjust, and 
I believe that she weuld wish the estate willed to Lionel, rather than 
to her sons. She knows no good reason why it should not be willed 
tohim. And for those sons—do you suppese either of them would 
have gone out to Australia, had he been cognizant that he was heir 
to Verner’s Pride ?” 

«« Why have you willed it away from Lionel ?” 

‘*T cannot tell you,” replied Mr. Verner, in a tone of sharp pain. 
It betrayed to Mr. Bitterworth what sharper pain the step itself must 
have cost. 

‘Ts it this which has been on your mind, Verner—disturbing your 
closing years ?”’ P 

“ Ay, it is that, nothing else,”’ wailed Mr. Verner, “ nothing else,” 
nothing else! Has it not been enough to disturb me?” he added, 
putting the question in a loud, quick accent. “Setting aside my 
love for Lionel, which was great—setting aside my finding him un- 
worthy, it Las been a bitter trial to me to leave Verner’s Pride to 
a Massingbird. I have never loved the Massingbirds,” he continued, 
dropping his voice to a whisper. 

“If Lionel wefe unworthy”—with a stress upon the “ were”— 
‘you might have left it to Jan,” spoke Mr. Bitterworth. 

“Lady Verner has thrown too much estrangement between Jan 
and me. No. I would rather even a Massingbird had it than Jan.” 

** If Lionel were unwor hy, I said,” resumed Mr. Bitterworth. “I 
cannot believe he is. How has he proved himself so? What has he 
done ?” F 

Mr. Verner put up his hands as if to ward off some imaginary 
phantom, and his pale face turned of a leaden hue. 

“ Never ask me,” he whispered. ‘‘I cannottell you. I have had to 
bear it about with me,” he continued, with an irrepressible burst of 
anguish; “to bear it here, within me, in silence; never breathing a 
word of my knowledge to him, or to any one.” 

** Some folly must have come to your cognizance,” observed Mr. 
Bitterworth, “‘ though I had deemed Lionel Verner to be more free 
from the sins of hot-blooded youth than are most men. I have be- 
lieved him to be a true gentleman in the best sense of the word—a 

and honorable man.” 

“ A silent stream runs deep,” remarked Mr. Verner. 





Mr. Bitterworth drew his chair nearer to his friend, bending 
towards him, and speaking solemnly. 

“ Verner’s Pride of right (speaking according to our national 
notions) belonged to your brother, Sir Lionel, Stephen. It would 
have been his, as you know, had he lived but a month or two longer; 
your father would not have willed it away from him. After him it 
would have been Lionel’s. Sir Lionel died toc soon, and it was left 
to you; but what injunction from yout father was it that accompanied 
it? Forgive me asking you the question ?” 

- Do you think I have forgotten it?” wailed Mr. Verner. ‘It has 
cost me my peace—my happiness to will it away from Lionel. To 
see Verner’s Pride in possession of any but a Verner will trouble 


what goes on in this—that I shall scarcely rest quiet in my grave.” 

“You haveno more—I must speak plainly, Stephen—I believe 
that you have no more right in equity to will away the estate from 
Lionel, than you would severe he the heir-at-law. Many have 
said—I am sure that you must be aware that they have—that you 
have kept him out of it; that you have enjoyed what ought to have 
been his, ever since his grandfather’s death.” - 

‘Have you said it ?” angrily asked Mr. Verner. 

“T have neither said it nor thought it. When your father informea 
me that he had willed the estate to you, Sir Lionel having died, I 
answered him that I thought he had done well and wisely; that you 
had far more right to it, for your life, than the boy Lionel. But, 
Stephen, I should never sanction your leaving it away from him after 
you. Had you possessed children of your own, they should never 
have been alluwed to shut out Lionel. He is your elder brother’s 
son, remember.” ; 

Mr. Verner sat like one in dire perplexity. It would appear that 
there was a struggle going on in his own mind. 

“I know, I know,” he presently said, in answer. ‘The worry, 
the uncertainty as to what I ought to do, has destroyed the peace of 
my later days. I altered my will when smarting under the discovery 
of his unworthiness; but. even then, a doubt as to whether I was 
doing right, caused me to name him as inheritor, should the Mas- 
singbirds die.” ’ 

“ Why, that must have been a paradox?” exclaimed Mr. Bitter- 
worth. ‘* Lionel Verner should inherit before all, or not inherit at 
all. What your ground of complaint against him is, I know not; 
but whatever it may be, it can be no excuse for your willing from him 
Verner’s Pride, Some folly of his came to your knowledge, I con- 
clude.” 

“Not folly. Call it sin—call it crime!” vehemently replied Mr. 
Verner. 

‘* As you please; you know its proper term better than I. For one 
solitary instance of—what you please to name it—you should not 
blight his whole prospects for life. Lionel’s general conduct is so 
irreproachable (unless he be the craftiest hypocrite under the sun), 
that you may well pardon one defalcation. Are you sure you were 
not mistaken ?” - 

“Tam sure. I hold proof positive.” 

“Well, [leave that. I say that you might forgive him, whatever 
it may be, remembering how few his offences are. He would make 
a faithful master of Verner’s Pride. Compare him to Fred Massing- 
bird! Pshaw!” : 

Mr. Verner did not answer. His face had an aching look upon it, 
as it leaned out from the top of his stick. Mr. Bitterworth laid his 
hand upon his knee persuasively. 

“Do not go out of the world committing an act of injustice; an 
act, too, that is irreparable, and of which the injustice must last for 
ever. Stephen, I will not leave you until you consent to repair what 
you have done.” b 

“It has been upon my mind to do it since I was taken worse yes- 
terday,” murmured Stephen Verner. ‘ Our Saviour. taught us to 
forgive. Had it been against me only that he sinned, I would have 
forgiven him long ago.” 

‘You will forgive him now ?” . 

‘‘ Forgiveness does not lie with me. We was not against me, I say 
that he sinned. Let him ask forgiveness of God and of his own con- 
science. But he shall have Verner’s Pride.” 

“Better that you should see it in its proper light at the eleventh 
hour than not at all, Stephen,” said) Mr, Bitterworth. “ By every 
law of right and justice, Verner’s Pride, after you, belongs to 
Lionel.” 

“You speak well, Bittecworth, when you call i! the eleventh hour,” 
observed Mr. Verner. “If I am to make to make this change, you 
must get Matiss here without an instant’s delay. See him yourself, 
and bring him back. Tell him what the necessity is. He will make 
more haste for you than he might for one of my servants.” 

** Does he know of the bequest to the Massingbirds ?” 

**Of course he knows. He made the will. I have never em- 
ployed anybody but Matiss since I came into the estate.” 

Mr. Bitterworth, feeling there was little time to be lost, quitted the 
room without more delay. He was anxious that Lionel should have 
his own—not so much because he liked and esteemed Lionel, as that 
he possessed a strong sense of justice within himaclf. Lionel heard 
him leaviag the sick room, and came to him, but Mr. Bitterworth 
would not stop. 

“TI can’t wait,” he said. “I am bound on an errand for your 
uncle.” j 

He was bound to the house of the lawyer, Mr. Matiss, who lived 
and had his office in the new part of Deerham, down by Dr. West’s. 
People wondered in so small a place that he managed to make a liy- 
ing; but he evidently did make one. Mostof the gentry in the vicin- 
ity employed him for trifling things, and he held one or two good 
agencies. He kept no clerk. He was at h when Mr. Bitter 
worth entered, writing at a desk in his small , Which had maps 
hung round it—a quick-speaking man with dark hair and a good- 
natured face. 

‘* Are you busy, Matiss ?” began Mr. Bitterworth when he entered, 
and the lawyer looked at him through the railings of his desk. 

“‘ Not particularly, Mr. Bitterworth. Do you want me ?”’ 

‘Mr. Verner wants you. He has sent me to bring youto him 
without delay. You have heard that there’s a change in him ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have heard it,” repiied the lawyer. “I am at his ser- 
vice, Mr. Bitterworth.” 

** He wants his last will altered. Remedied, I should say,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bitterworth, looking the lawyer full in the face and nod- 
ding confidentially. 

“ Altered t > what it was before ?” eagerly cried the lawyer. 

Mr. Bitterworth nodded again. 

“TI cal'ed in upon him this morning, and in the course of conver- 
sation it came out what he had done about Verner’s Pride. And 
now he wants it undone.” 

Tam glad of it; I am glad of it, Mr. Bitterworth. Between our. 
selves—though I mean no disrespect to them—the young Massing- 
birds were not fit heirs for Verner’s Pride. Mr. Lionel Verner is.” 

“ He is the rightful heir as weil as the fit one, Matiss,” added Mr. 
Bitterworth, leaning over the desk’s railings, while the lawyer was 
hastily putting his papers in orde1, preparatory to leaving them, 
placing some aside on the desk, and locking up others, “ what was 
the cause of his willing it away Lionel Verner ?” 

“Tt’s more than I can tell. He cave no clue whatever to his 
motive. Many and many a time have I thought it over since, but I 
never came near fathoming it. I told Mr. Verner that it was not a 
just thing, when I took his instructions for the fresh will. That is, 
intimated as much; it was not my place, of course, to speak out my 
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mind offensiyely to Mr. Verner. Dr. West said a great deal more to 
him than I did; but he could make no impression.” 

+* Was Dr. West consulted, then, by Mr. Verner ?” 

Not at all, When I called at Verner’s Pride with the fresh will, 
for Mr. Verner to execute it, it happened that Tynn was out. He 
and one of the other servants were to have witnessed the signature. 
Dr. West came in at the time, and Mr. Verner said he would do for 
a witness in Tynn’s place. Dr. West remonstrated most strongly 
when he found what it was, for Mr. Verner told him in confidence 
what had been done. He, the doctor, at first refused to put his hand 
to anything so unjust. He protested that the public would cry 
shame, would say John Massingbird had no human right to Verner’s 
Pride, would suspect he had obtained it by fraud or by some sort of 
underhand work. Mr. Verner replied that I—Matiss—could con- 
tradict that, At last the doctor signed.” 

“‘ When was this ?” 

“« It was the very week after John started for Australia. I wondered 
why Mr. Verner should have allowed him to go if he meant to make 
him his heir. Dr. West wondered also, and said so to Mr. Verner, 
but Mr. Verner made no reply.” 

‘¢Mr. Verner has just told me that neither the Massingbirds nor 
Mrs. Verner knew anything of the fresh will. I understood him to 
imply that no person whatever was cognizant of it but himself and 
you.” 

“And Dr. West. Nobody else.” 

‘‘ And he gave no reason for the alteratign—either to you or to 
Dr. West ?” 

“None at all. Beyond the assertion that Lionel had displeased 
him. Dr. West would have pressed him upon the point, but Mr. 
Verner repulsed him with coldness. He insisted upon our secresy 
as to the new will; which we promised, and I dare say have never 
violated. I know I can answer for myself.” 

‘They hastened back to Verner’s Pride, and the lawyer, in the 
presence of Mr. Bitterworth, received instructions for a codicil, re- 
voking the bequest of the estate to the Massingbirds, and bestowing 
it absolutely upon Lionel Verner. The bequests to others, legacies, 
instructions in the former will, were all to stand. It was a some- 
what elaborate will; hence Mr. Verner suggested that that will, so 
far, could still stand, and the necessary alteration be made by a 
codicil. 

‘You can have it ready by this evening?” Mr. Verner remarked 
to the lawyer. 

“Before then, if you like, sir. It won’t take me long to draw that 
up. One’s pen goes glibly when one’s heart’s in the work. I am 
glad you are willing it back to Mr. Lionel.” 

‘Draw it up then, and bring it here as soon as it’s ready. You 
won’t find me gone out,” he added, with a faint attempt at jocu- 
larity. ; 

The lawyer did as he was bid, and returned to Verner’s Pride 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. He found Dr. West there. It 
was somewhat singular that the doctor should again be present, like 
he had been at the previous signing—and yet not simgular, for he 
was now in frequent attendance on the patient. 

“‘ How do you feel yourself this afternoon, sir?” asked Mr. Matiss 
when he entered, his great coat buttoned uppis hat in his hand, his 
gloves on; showing no signs that he had any professional document 
about him, or that he had called in for any earthly reason, save to 
inquire out of politeness after the state of the chief of Verner’s 
Pride. 

‘* Pretty well, Matiss. Are you ready ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

** We'll do it at once, then. Dr. West,” Mr. Verner added, turn- 
ing to the doctor, “‘I have been making an alteration in my will. 
You were one of the former witnesses ; will you be so again ?” 

‘‘With pleasure. An alteration consequent upon the death of 
John Massingbird, I presume ?” 

‘“‘No. Ishould have made it, I believe, had he been still alive. 
Verner’s Pride must go to Lionel. I cannot die easy unless it 
does.” 

“‘ But—I thought you said Lion¢l had done—had done something 
to forfeit it?” interrupted Dr. West, whom the words appeared to 
have tiken by surprise. , 

‘To forfeit my esteem and good opinion. Those he can never en- 
joy again. But I doubt whether I have a right to deprive him of 
Verner’s Pride. I begin to think I have not. I believe that the 
world generally will think I have not. It may be, that a Higher 
Power, to whom alone I an responsible, will judge I have not. 
There’s no denying that he will make a more fitting master of it 
than would Frederick Massingbird; and for myself I shall die the 
easier knowing that a Verner will succeed me. Mr. Matiss, be so 
kind as to read over the deed.” : 

The lawyer produced a parchment from one of his ample pockets, 
unfolded and proceeded to read it aloud. It was the codicil, drawn 
up with all due form, and bequeathing Verner’s Pride to Lionel 
Verner. It was short, and he read it in a clear, distinct voice. 

“ Will you like to sign it, sir ?”’ he asked, as he laid it down. 

«‘ When I have read it for myself,” replied Mr. Verner. 

The lawyer smiled as he handed it to him. All his clients were 
not so cautious. Some might have said, ‘‘ so mistrustful.” 

The codicil was all right, and the bell was rung for Tynn. Mrs. 
Tynn happened to come in at the same moment. She was retreat- 
ing when she saw business agate, but her master spoke to her. 

“You need not go, Mrs. Tynn. Bring a pen and ink here.” 

So the housekeeper remained present while the deed was executed. 
Mr. Verner signed it, proclaiming it his last will and testament, and 
Dr. West and Tynn affixed their signatures. The lawyer and Mrs. 
Tynn stood looking on. 

Mr. Verner folded it up with his own hands, and sealed it. 

“ Bring me my desk,” he said, looking at Mrs. Tynn. 

The desk was kept in a closet in the room, and she brought it 
forth. Mr. Verner locked the parchment within it. 

«¢ You will remember where it is,” he said, touching the desk and 
looking at the lawyer. ‘The will is also here.” 

Mrs. Tynn carried the desk back again: and Dr. West and the 
lawyer-left the house together. 

Later, when Mr. Verner was in bed, he spoke to Lionel, who was 
sitting with him. 

“You will give heed to carry out my directions, Lionel, so far as 
I have left directions, after you come into power ?” 

“J will, sir,” replied Lionel, never having had the faintest sus- 
picion that he had been near losing the inheritance. 

“ And be more active abroad than I have been. I have left too 
much to Roy and others. You are young and strong; don’t you 
leave it to them. Look into things with your own eyes.” 

“ Indeed I will. My dear uncle,” he added, bending over the bed 
and speaking in an earnest tone, “I will endeavor to act in all 
things as though in your sight, accountable to God and my own con- 
science. Verner’s Pride shall have no unworthy master.” 

" « Try and live so as to redeem the past.” 

“Yes,” said Lionel. He did not see what precise part of it he 
had to redeem, but he was earnestly anxious to defer to the words of 
a dying man. “Uncle, may I dare to say that I hope you will live 
yet?” he gently said. 

“It is of no use, Lionel. The world is closing for me.” 

It was closing for him even then, as he spoke, closing rapidly. 
Before another afternoon had come round, the master of Verner’s 
quitted that, and all other pride, for ever. 


CHAPTER XII.~—DISAPPEARED. 


SwEEPING down from Verner’s Pride towards the church at Deer- 
ham, came the long funeral train. Mutes with their plumes and 
batons, relays of bearers, the bier. It had been Mr. Verner’s ex- 
press desire that he should be carried to the grave, that no hearse 
or coaches should be used. 

‘Bury me quietly; bury me without show,” had been his charge. 
And yet a show it was, that procession, if only from its length. 
Close to the coffin walked the heir, Lionel; Jan and Dr. West came 
next; Mr. Bitterworth and Sir Rufus Hautley. Other gentlemen 
were there, followers or else pall-bearers; the tenants followed; the 
servants came last. A long, long line, sluw and black; and spec- 
tators gathered on the side of the road, underneath the hedges and 
in the upper windows at Deerham, to see it pass. The under win- 
dows were closed. 

A brave heir, a brave master of Verner’s Pride! was the universal 
thought, as eyes were turned on Lionel, on his tall, noble form, his 
pale face stilled to calmness, his dark hair. He chose to walk bare- 
headed, his hat, with its sweeping streamers, borne in his hand. 
When handed to him in the hall he had not put it on, but went out 
as he was, carrying it. The rest, those behind him, did not follow 
his example; they assumed their hats; but Lionel was probably un- 
conscious of it, probably he never gave it a thought. 

At the churchyard entrance they were met by the Vicar of Deer- 
ham, the Rev. James Bourne. All hats came off then, as his voice 
rose, commencing the service. Nearly one of the last walked old 
Matthew Frost. He had not gone to Verner’s Pride, the walk so far 
was beyond him now, but fell in at the churchyard gate. The fine 
upright, hale man whom you saw at the commencement of this his- 
tory had changed into a bowed, broken mourner. Rachel’s fate had 
done that. On the right, as they moved up the churchyard, was the 
mound which covered the remains of Rachel. Old Matthew did not 
look towards it; as he passed it he only bent his head the lower. 
But many others turned their heads; they remembered her that 
day. 

gn the middle of the church, op » now, dark and staring, was the 
vault of the Verners. There lay already within it Stephen Verner’s 
father, his first wife, and the little child Rachel, Rachel Frost's fos- 
ter sister. A grand grave this, compared to that lonely mound out- 
side; there was a grand descriptive tablet on*the walls to the Ver- 
ners, while the mound was nameless. By the side of the large tablet 
was a®smaller one, placed there to the memory of the brave Sir 
Lionel Verner, who had fallen near Moultan. Lionel involuntarily 
glanced up at it, as he stood now over the vault, and a wish came 
over him that his father’s remains were here, amidst them, instead 
of in that far-off grave. 

The service was soon over, and Stephen Verner was left in his 
resting-place. Then the procession, shorn of its chief and promi- 
nent feature, went back to Verner’s Pride. Lionel wore his hat this 
time. 

In the large drawing-room of state, in her mourning robes and 
widow’s cap, sat Mrs. Verner. She had not been out of her cham- 
ber, until within the last ten minutes, since before Mr. Verner’s 
death; scarcely out of her bed. As they passed into the room—the 
lawyer, Dr. West, Jan, Mr. Bitterworth and Sir Rufus Hautley— 
they thought how Mrs. Verner had changed, and how ill she looked. 
She had, indeed, changed since the news of John Massingbird’s 
death; and some of them believed that she would not be very long 
after Mr. Verner. 

They had assembled there for the purpose of hearing the will read. 
The desk of Mr. Verner was brought forward and laid upon the 
table. Lionel, taking his late uncle’s keys from his pocket, un- 
locked it, and delivered a parchment, which it contained, to Mr, 
Matiss. The lawyer saw at a glance that it was the old will, not the 
e-dicil, and he waited for Lionel to hand him also the latter. 

‘* Be so kind as read it, Mr. Matiss,” said Lionel, pointing to the 
will. 

It had to be read; and it was of no consequence whether the codi- 
cil was taken from the desk before reading it, or afterwards, so Mr. 
Matiss unfolded it and began. 

It was a somewhat elaborate will—as has been previously hinted, 
Verner’s Pride, with its rich lands, its fine income, was left to John 
Massingbird; in the event of John’s death, childless, it went to 
Frederick; in the event of Frederick’s death, childless, it went to 
Lionel Verner. There the conditions ended; so that, if it did 
lapse to Lionel, it lapsed to him absolutely. But it would appear 
that the contingency of both the Massingbirds dying had been only 
barely glanced at by Mr. Verner. Five hundred pounds were left to 
Lionel; five hundred to Jan; five hundred to Decima; nothing to 
Lady Verner. Mrs. Verner was suitably provided for, and there 
were bequests to servants. Twenty-five pounds for “a mourning 
ring” were bequeathed to each of the two executors, Sir Rufus 
Hautley and Mr. Bitterworth; and old Matthew Frost had forty 
pounds a year for his life. Such were the chief features of the will; 
and the utter astonishment it produced on the minds and coun- 
tenances of some of the listeners was a-sight to witness. Lionel, 
Mrs. Verner, Jan and Sir Rufus Hautley were petrified. 

Sir Rufus rose. He was a thin, stately man, always dressed in 
hessian boots and the old-fashioned shirt frill. A proud, impassive 
countenance was his, but it darkened now. “I will not act,” he 
began. “I beg to state my opinion that the will is an unfair 
one—” 

“*I beg your pardon, Sir Rufus,” interrupted'the lawyer. ‘ Allow 
me aword. Th tis not the final will of. Mr. Verner; much of it 
has been revoked by a recent codicil. Verner’s Pride comes to Mr. 
Lionel. You will find the codicil in the desk, sir,” he added, to 
Lionel. 

Lionel, his pale face haughty and quite as passive as that of Sir 
Rufus, for anything like injustice angered him, opened the desk 
again. ‘I was not aware,” he observed. ‘*My uncle told me on 
the day of his death that the will would be found in his desk; I sup- 
posed that to be it.” 

“It is the will,” said Mr. Matiss. “ But he caused me to draw 
up a later codicil, which revoked the bequest of Verner’s Pride. It 
is left to you absolutely.” 

Lionel was searching in the desk. The few papers in it appeared 
to be arranged with the most methodical neatness; but they were 
small, chiefly old letters. ‘I don’t see anything like a codicil,” he 
observed. ‘“ You had better look yourself, Mr, Matiss, you will pro- 
bably recognise it.” 

Mr. Matiss advanced to the desk and looked in it. 
here!” he exclaimed. 

Not there! They gazed at him, at the desk, at Lionel, half puz- 
zled. The lawyer with rapid fingers was taking out the papers one 
by one. 

i No, it is not here in either compartment. I saw it was not the 
moment I looked in; but it was well to be sure. Where has it been 

mat ?”” 

F “TI really do not know anything about it,” answered Lionel, to 
whom he looked as he spoke. ‘‘ My uncle told me the will would 
be found in his desk. And the desk has not been opened since his 
death.” 

“Could Mr. Verner himself have changed its place to somewhere 
else ?” went on the lawyer, speaking with more than usual quick- 
ness, and turning over the papers with great rapidity. 

“ Not after he told me where the will was. He did not touch the 
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desk after that. It was but just before his death. So far as I know 
he had not had his desk brought out of the closet for days.” 

“Yes, he had,” said the lawyer. “After he had executed the 
codicil on the evening previous to his death, he called for his desk, 
and put the parchment into it. It lay on the top of the will—this 
one. I saw that much.” 

“T can testify that the codicil was locked in the desk, and the desk 
was then returned to the closet, for I happened to be present,” spoke 
up Dr. West. ‘ I wa's one of the witnesses to the codicil, like 1 had 
been to the will. Mr. Verner must have moved it himself to some 
safer place.” p ' 

** What place could be safer than the desk in his own bedroom ?” 
cried the lawyer. ‘ And why move the codicil and not the will ?” 
“True,” assented Dr. West. ‘ But—I don’t see—it could not go 
out of the desk without being moved out. And who would presume 
to meddle with it but himself? Who took possession of his keys 
when he died ?” added the doctor, looking round at Mrs. Verner. 
“T did,” said Lionel. ‘ And they have not been out of my pos- 
session since. “Nothing whatever has been touched; desk, drawers, 
every place belonging to him are as they were left when he died.” 
Of course the only thing to do was to look for the codicil. Great 
interest was excited; and it appeared to be altogether so mysterious 
an affair that one and all flocked upstairs to the room, the room 
were he had died; where the coffin had but just gone out of. Mrs. 
Tynn was summoned; and when she found what was amiss, she 
grew excited; feariag possibly that the blame might in some way 
fallupon her. Saving Lionel himself, she was the only one who 
had been alone with Mr. Verner, of course the only one who could 
have had an opportunity of tampering with the desk, and that only 
when the patient slept. 

“I protest that the desk was never touched after I returned it to 
the closet by my master’s desire, when the parchment was put into 
it,” she cried. ‘My master never asked for his desk again, and I 
never so much as opened the closet. It was only the afternoon be- 
fore he died, gentlemen, that the deed was signed.” 

** Where did he keep his keys ?” asked Mr. Bitterworth. 

‘In the little table drawer at his elbow, sir. The first day he took 
to his bed, he wanted his keys, and I got them out of his dressing- 
gown pocket for him. ‘You needn’t put ’em back,’ he says to me, 
‘let ’em stup inside this little drawer.’ And there they stayed till 
he died, when I gave ‘em up to Mr. Lionel ” 

“You must have let somebody get into the room, Mrs. Tynn,” 
said Dr. West. 

“*T never was away from the room ahove two minutes at a time, 
sir,” was the woman’s reply. “ And then, either Mr. Lionel or Tynn 
would be with him. But if any of ’em did come in, it’s not possible 
they’d get picking at the master’s desk to take out a paper. What 
good would the paper do any of the servants ?” 

Mrs. Tynn’s question was a pertinent one. The servants were 
neither the better nor the worse for the codicil, whether it were forth- 
coming or not, it made no difference tothem. Sir Rufus Hautley 
inquired upon this point, and the lawyer satisfied him. 

“The codicil was to this effect alone,” he explained. “ It changed 
the positions of Mr. Lionel and Mr. Frederick Massingbird, the one 
for the other, as they stood in the will. Mr. Lionel came into the 
inheritance, and Mr. Frederick Massingbird to five hundred pounds 
only.” ; 

‘‘ They two were the only parties interested in the codicil, then ?” 

“The only two. John Massingbird’s name was mentioned, but 
only to revoke all former bequests to him, of any sort.” 

“Then, were John Massingbird alive, he could not now succeed 
to the estate,” cried Sir Rufus. 

‘* He could not, Sir Rufus,” replied the lawyer. ‘‘ He would be 
debarred from all benefit under Mr. Verngg’s will. That is, provided 
we can come across the codicil. Pailing that, he would succeed 
were he in life, to Verner’s Pride.” \ 

“The codicil must be found,” cried Mr. Bitterworth, getting 
heated. ‘Don’t say, ‘if we can come across it,’ Matiss.” 

** Very good, Mr. Bitterworth. I’m sure I should be glad to see 
it found. Where else are we to look ?” 

Where else, indeed! That Mr. Verner could not get out of the 
rcom to Lide the codicil, was an indisputable fact; and nobodFelse 
seemed to know anything whatever about it. The only one person- 
ally interested in the suppression of the codicil was Frederick Mass- 
ingbird, and he, hundreds of miles away, could neither have secured 
it nor sent his ghost,to secure it. In a less degree, Mrs. Verner and 
Dr, West were interested ; the one in her son, the other in that son’s 
wife. But the doctor was not an inmate of Verner’s Pride, and Mrs. 
Tynn could have testified that she had been present in the room, 
and never left it during each of the doctor’s professi nal visits, sub- 
sequent to the drawing out of the codicil. As for Mrs. Verner, she 
had not been out of her bed. Mr. Verner, at the last, had gone of! 
suddenly, without pain, and there had been no time to call his wife. 
Mrs. Tynn excused the negligence, by saying, she did not think he: 
master had been quite so near his end, and it was a true excusc. 
But no one dreamt of attaching suspicion to Mrs. Verner or to Dr. 
West. “I'd rather it had been Lionel to succeed, than Frederick, ' 
spoke the former, honestly, some faint idea that people might think 
she was pleased suggesting the avowal to her. “Lionel has more 
right than Fred to Verner’s Pride.” 

“More right!” ejaculated Dr. Wes, warmly. ‘“ Frederick Mass- 
ingbird has no right by the side of Lionel Verner. Why Mr. Ver- 
ner ever willed it away from Lionel we could not understand.” 

“Fred needn’t take it, even if the codicil can’t be found, he can 
give it back to Lionel by deed of gift,” said the practical Jan. ‘1 
should.” 

‘* That my master meant Mr. Lionel to succeed, is certain,” in- 
terposed Tynn, the butler. ‘ Nearly the last word he said to me b: - 
fore the breath went out of his bo'ly, was an injunction to serve Mr. 
Lionel faithfully at Verner’s Pride, as I had served him. There can 
be no difficulty in Mr. Lionel’s succeeding, when his intentions wer. 
made so plain.” 

“Be quiet, Tynn,” said Lionel. “I succeed by means of legs! 
right to Verner’s Pride, or I shall not succeed at all.” 

“That’s true,” acquiescedythe lawyer. “A will is a will, and 
must be acted upon. Howon earth has that codicil got spirite: 
away ?” 

How indeed! But for the plain fact so positive and palpable be- 
fore them of the codicil’s absence, they would heve declared the lcs 
to be an impossibility. Upstairs and down, thc house was vain!; 
searched for it, and the conclusion was at length unwillingly com: 
to, that Mr. Verner had repented of his bequest, had taken the cod. - 
cil out of the desk and burnt it. The ‘suggestion came from Mr. 
Bitterworth, and Mrs. Tynn acknowledged that it was just possil)! 
Mr. Verner’s strength would allow him to accomplish so much: 
while her back was turned. And yet, how reconcile this with hi 
dying charges to Lionel, touching the management of the estate ? 

The broad fact that there was the will, and that alone to act upon, 
untempered by a codicil, shone out all too clearly. Lionel Verne: 
was displaced, and Frederick Massingbird was the heir. 

Oh, if some impossible electric telegraph could but have carrie! 
the news over the waves of the sea to the ship ploughing along tlic 
mid-path of the ocean, if the two fugitives in her could but have 
been spirited back again, like the codicil seemed to have been 
spirited away, how trumphantly would they have entered wpon their 
sway at Verner’s Pride! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WAR IN MARYLAND —REMAINS OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RATLROAD. BRIDGE OVER THE MONOCACY, DESTROYED BY THE REBELS.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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THER WAR IN MARYLAND —DRIDGF, BARN AND BLACKSMITH’S SUOP, AT CATOCTIN CRERK, BURNT BY THE REBELS FROM A SKETCH BY MR. EDWIN FORBES. 
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GEN. MANSFIELD. 


Joseru K. Fenno Mans¥FIeLp was born in Connecticut, 
jn 1800. He was i to West Point Academy from that State 
in October, 1817, He entered the service on the Ist of July, 1822, 

a 24 Lieutenant of Engineers, and afterwards rose to higher po- 

as his merits became reciated. In March, 1832, he was 
made Ist Lieutenant, and in July, 1832, became Captain. During 
the Mexican.war (in 1846-7) he rose to the position of Chief ay 
neer of the army under Gen. Taylor. He was breveted Major fo 

tand di hed services in the defence of Fort Brown, 


y 9, 1846. In the storming of Monterey he received no less than 
seven , several of which were most severe; and for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in those conflicts he was horfored with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. His gallantry at Buena Vista won 
him his Colonelcy. In the war for the Union his services have been 


ually conspicuous. On the 14th of May, 1861, he was com- 
missioned a Brigadier-General in the regular army. 


GENERAL JOSEPH K. FENNO MANSFIBLD, KILLED IN THE BATILE OF SUARIS3dURBG,! 
MARYLAND, SEPT, 17.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTHONY. 
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CAMPAIGN TY SARYEAND—APPROACH OF THE NATIONAL TROOPS TO FREDERICK CITY—ARTILLERY OPENING ON TUE FLAN OF JACKSON'S ARMY, ON THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THR MONOCAC 
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Our pages have so frequently porne testimony 
to his services that it is needless to recapitulate 
i Ee —— a —— 34 the Union 
arm 6 eventful Peninsula campaign, 
and was killed at the bloody fight at Shaspet . 
on Wednesday, 17th Sept., while galiantly le 
ing his men on to the ¢ . A presentimen 
of his approaching fate had been over him fo 
some time, for, dining with Eli Thayer only 1 
days before the battle, he was in good spiri 
during the day, but just before taking lea, 
seemed abstracted, and, after a few momen 
silence, said, ‘‘Mr. Thayer, I am going int 
battle. If I fall, have my body sent to m 
friends at Middletown, Conn.” He left imme 
diately after making the request. 








GEN. ROBERT E. LEE, 
The Rebel Commander- 
in-Chief. 


Tus distinguished so}- 
dier, who has been by his 
nilitary merit raised to the 

ad eminence of Com- 
oander-in-Chief of the 
cebel, forces, was born in 
Virginia, 1808, and comes 
of the most aristocratic o! 
slaveholding famiies. Hi; 
father Was the famous Harry 
Lee of revolutionary fame. 
In 1825 he chtered West 
Point, and in 1829 was bre- 
veted 2d Lieutenant oi 
Engineers. In, 1835 he was 
nrade Assistant Astronomei 
ior fixing the boundary line 
of Ohio and Michigan, and 
on the lst ef September next. 
year was promoted to a Ist 

ieutenancy. In July, 1838, 
he was made Captain. In 
the Mexican war he occupied 
the position of Chief-Engi- 
1.eer of Gen. Wool’s division, 
and was breveted Major for 
his gallantry at Cerro Gordo 
—he was breveted Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel fir his meri- 
torious conduct in the battles 
of Contreras and Cheru- 
buseco, and was breveted 
Colonel for his services at 
Chepultepec. In this battle 
he was severely wounded. 
In 1852 he was appointed 
Superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy 
at West Point, where his 
lofty courtesy made him very 
popular. A visitor to him 
during that year says: 
** There is a polished reserve 
about Lee which I am told is considered the per- 
fection of that hauteur which stamps the Vir- 
pos grandee. For my own part, I look upon 

is serious dignity as a mere assumption to hide 
a mediocrity irritated by a vain ambition, and 
not the consciousness of superior ability.” In 
1855 he was Lieutenant-Colonel of eoveke, and 
on the 16th of March, 1861, he was promoted to 
the Coloneley of the lst U. 8. Cavalry. On the 
25th of April he resigned his position and entered 
the service of the Southern Confederacy. It 
must be confessed he has not distinguished him- 
self as a rebel General, although he has had 
several opportunities. He is now Commander- 
in-Chief for the second time of the Confederate 
forces, and conducted the Maryland campaign. 

In 1832 he married the daughter of Mr. Custis 
the representative of the Washington family, an 





SEEICH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS, MR. F. H. SCHELL. 
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GEN. ROLROLNT EDMUND LEB, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEr OF THE REBEL ARMY.—FROM A 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


by this marriage became proprietor of the Arlington estates, and 
also of large possessions in the county of New Kent, among which 
was the famous White House on the Pamunky river, destroyed 
during the recent evacuation of Gen. McClellan’s army.- 

A picture of this interesting place, where Washington first saw Mrs. 
Custis, afterwards his wife, is in No. 348 of our Illustrated Newspaper. 

Soon after his marriage he visited Europe, in company with his 
bride, and was most flatteringly received on account of his own 
patrician appearance, but more mre ae! for the prestige of his wife’s 
relationship to the great founder of the American Republic. If what 
has been said is true, Gen. Lee has allowed an imsane devotion “to 
that most pestilent doctrine, State rights,” to lead him astray, for in 
a letter last Christmas to a Union friend, Mrs. Lee said: ‘‘ My hus- 
band has wept tears of blood over this terrible war, but he must, as 
aman of honor and a Virginian, share the destiny of his State, which 
has solemnly pronounced for a separate oy ope y 1” 

In form and face Gen. Lee is very striking. His eye is a dark brown, 
full of fire and expressicn; his hair, once black, is now iron gray. 
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Affghan Poetry. 

A Cart. H. G. Raverry has published literal translations 
of a number of pieces of Affghan poetry, of which the following, com- 
posed in the original by a celebrated chieftain, Kushal-Kban-Kattak. 
is only another proof that Love speaks the same language all the 


world over: 
Amengst the whole villees. my beloved is that person, 
Who ughout the who is celebrated—that person. 


Tho’ in resemblance and in qualities she may human seem, 
Bat in truth from head to foot she is like a fairy—that person. 


Notwithstanding she may reproach me or become an: with me. 
Yet still from ler mouth she is a scatterer of ewesthe ins person, 


Let it not ha that I miss her m a crowd; but in case I should, 
Know that she is fawn-eyed and rosy-cheeked—that person. 


In place of a veil I will present har my head as an offering, 
Should she nourish the desire to possess it—that person. 


When I seek to kiss her, she censureth and rebuketh me ; 
She is severe and tyrannical beyond measure—that person. 


When arrayed from head to foot in 
From head to foot she is a golden 


Unto the heart of Kushal-Khan she is precious—that person ! 


-embroidered garments 
that person. d 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tuer AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOP4DIA AND REGISTER OF Im- 
PORTANT EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1861, embracing Political, Civil, 
Military and Social Affairs, Public Documents raphies, Statis- 
tics, etc., etc. Roy. 8v0., pp. 780. D.Appleton § Co., New York. 

The character of this work is apparent from its title. It combines the 

uliarities of the Annual Register with that of a geographical and 

Soera hical dictionary. The new names of places and persons which 

uiry, which tiis work goes far t enity,” Tas promoditgs of Can. 

» whic wo ° ngs 0 n- 
gress’ which reach the public only frrough brief’and confused tele. 
hic rts in the daily new s,0r else are buried under the 

Famber and rubbish of debate in essional Globe, are here very 

clearly and satisfactorily summarized. magne the work is one of 

great practical utility, not only for present but for future reference. The 

- n of a few maps and diagrams would add much to its usefulness 

an e, 


Tue Orpuevus C. Kerr Parers.—Messrs. Blakeman & 
Mason have published, in a fine volume of 400 pages, a collection of the 
letters of the veracious historiographer of the renowned Mackerelville 
Brigade, which made taeir first appearance in the Sunday Mercury. 
Of the quality of these letters our readers have already had a taste 
in the extracts which we have time to time made in the col- 
umns of our own paper. Mr. Kerr, whose incognito appears to have 
been preserved, has certainly hit on a new and rich vein of the comico- 
satirical, thoroughly American, and has Worked it with effect. The 
charlatanism, conceit, and stupidity with which the war has been con- 
ducted, under its political as well as martial aspects, and the shalHlow- 
ness of the attempts to magnify Lilliputian Generals into Anakims of 
war, are admirably satirized by Mr. Kerr, who has equally succeeded 
in illustrating the folly of Border State policy, and ingshowing up, 
albeit with some tenderness, the weaknesses of our President an his 
Cabinet. This is no place to attempt to analyze Mr. Kerr’s perform- 
ances, but we venture to say that in pcint of original humor and pun- 

nt satire his book is far ahead of anything that has been produced in 
fis country for many A ng? A certain tendency to coarseness of ex- 

ression we are sure Mr. Kerr will correct, when he comes to consider 

e responsibilities 0: his position as historiographer of the Brigade 
that he has introduced to pu\lic uptice. ; 








Weekly Gossip, 


Tus is emphatically the season of billing—but not coo- 
ing—for all the theatres in the metropolis are posting their superior 
merits upon blank walls and fences in afiches of all sorts and sizes, 
some seven yards long, others ten feet high, printed in all the colors of 
the rainbow, and’ making our streets lovk gay and brilliant by their 
varied and flaunting tints. The critical state of our national affairs does 
not seem to affect the a t-seekers as a class, for all the public 
places of entertainment are doing a good or great business according to 
their degrees of attraction. This state of things is satisfactory, and 
the managers are putting forth all their strength in the pace for excel- 
lence, so that the public will be the gainers by this active and meritori- 
ous competition. 

The fashionable world is chiefly interested in the opening of the 
Academy of Music, by M. Nixon, of the Cremorne Gardens, for a few 
nights, with Carlotta Patti as the leading attraction. Charming in per- 
sonal appearance, gifted with a fine voice, which has been well culti- 
vated, her success is solely dependent upon her possession of dramatic 
ability. If she has that high gift she will undoubtedly create a genuine 
excitement, She has chosen for her debut the character of Amina in 
*“ La Sonnambula.” We shall chronicle the result in our next. 

The opening of Irving Hall was the leading musical excitement last 
week. Those who remember it as it was would hardly recognize it as 
itis. A master mind has conceived, and a master hand has been at 
work, and lo! the barnlike-looking interior has become a place of beauty, 
vying with, if not excelling, the finest music halls of America or Eu- 
rope. The task cf renovation was entrusted to Signor Guidicini, than 
whom no abler man can be found in the country. The whole design of 
the frescoing, together with the beautiful architectural interior back 
scene which completes the plan, belongs to the genius of Guidicini 
while the honor and praise awarded on all hands for the execution of 
the same must be divided between him and Garibaldi, who has rare 
artistic ability. Irving Hall is now worthy of the great metropolis of 
the Union, and we giadly accord to the proprietor and manager, Mr. 
Harrison, the praise which is due to him for his liberality and judg: 


ment. 

Irving’ Hall was inaugurated on Thursday evening, the 18th, by a 
superb concert given by Mr. Theodore Thomas. e programme was 
of rare interest, and was executed in a style worthy of the acknow! 
ability of the conductor, Mr Thomas. The most noteworthy novelty 
was a symphony by Carl — Emanuel Bach, written in 1776, among 
the first compositions of .hat form for orchestra of which we have any 
account. It may be a question, however,as to whom the honor belongs 
of inserting the form of the Sinionia, whether to Bach, Francis a, 
J. Starnitz, or Vamall. We think, however, that concurrent testi- 
mony is in favor of Emanuel Bach, the three others named, who were 
his cotemporaries, adopting and ale upon his idea, which was 
afterwards settled and periected b: aydn and Mozart, and glorified 
by Beethoven. Thesymphony in question consists of three movements, 

legro, largo, presto, and is what we must now term eminently old- 
fashioned, especially the , which is full of the traditional tri) is and 
turns, which sound ’so quaint and formal to our modern ears, bri ng 
back visions of high-heeled boots, powdered hair and knee-breeches. The 
other movements have a certain . reath of treatment and a treedom in 
mage which a indicate oa = benign infinence of the 
warm, m genius of Ha an ozart was already beginni 
to be felt and acknowledged, e treatment of the instrumente is very 
free, and the method of using the wind ivstruments foreshadowed the 
principles which govern their use to this day. The work was spiritedly 
and delicatedly performed, and is curi_usly and historically interesting. 
Mr. Thomas deserves the thanks of the musical public for’ dariv 
produce it. We never heard the Overture to “Oberon” more exquisitel 

rformed. Meyerbeer’s‘ Streunse” ae, eer more de he 
ha the oftener it is hear !, was finely rendered, fully deserved the 
enthusiastic reception which was a it by the audience. The pro- 
duction of Auber’s London Great Exhibition, Grand Inauguration 
Mar’h, in overture form, can only be excused on account of its novelty. 
It is the stupidest, noisicst, nastiest musical hodgepodge we ever 


heard. 
Madame Elena D’ Angri sangtwice, and sang very finely. The audience 
was delighted and encored her <ostiwoncly” Willies Mason was the 
ist of the occasion. His reading of Listz’s tran of Meyer- 
*s Schiller’s March was true im spirit, but it is strictly in his 
style; he interpreted himself much more justly in two pieces of his own 
comporition, the — and everywhere-played “ my gp a anda 

a 
son 








new, brilliant and clevee ‘‘ Concert Gallop.” "These he ed with ex- 
uisite grace, brilliancy and finish. It is sible to Imagine - 
thin more crisp, delicate :nd sympa’ ee toumh. 
Mr. Thomas’s concert was a ecess, we cordially 
thank him for risking trouble and mofiey in the production of so 
ee ae at a period when 80 little pecuniary reward could 
ex . 

Among other musical novelties, we heard, at a private view of Irving 
Hall, two wonderful litt:, Loudoir or upright pianos manufactured b 
John | Sp rege of 13 —— ae are only ta — a half 
high ey ss an extraordivary power of tone—a 
power sufficient to fill thet Hall, and a quality of tone which te 
really fascinating, Their Naniiiies wer tairly splayed by those excel- 


lent artists, Charles Fradel, G. W. and Sanderson. The 
feeb pe et oe A oe wt Rk bm ea . 
and second only to the grand pianofortes . 


Our musical readers will be gied to learn the German Opera has 
itself at Wallack’s old theatre. The 
wonderfully beneficial to the cause, the house bein 
igh Duriog the past wie 
yschutz” were produced, the first 
in most admirable a the second good operatically, but most wretch- 
edly mechanical alles. Rotta and Johannsen were the prime donne, 
sustained réles most acceptably Lotti and Quint, thetenors; the 
first singi: g most a ar Le acting aot at all, the latter being always 
reliable; and Weinlich, the basso, who can always be depended upon. 
Carl Anschutz is the impresario and conductor, and so far he has n 
highly successful in his double capacity. He has a fair chance now to 
realize his wishes. He has a wor company and has «lso the 
good will of the public, which is evidenced in the most substantial man- 
ner--crow: houses. Under such favorable circumstances we expect 
from him a succession of novelties. The repertoire of German works is 
very lerge, and we look for something else than “‘ Martha” and “ Der 
een.” Bestir yourself, Carl Anschutz, and give the public some- 
ing new, 
Philharm ety will soon commence thetr rehearsals, and 
concerts will, we understand, be given in Irving Hall. 

The Harmonic Society has secured the -ervices of G. Washbourne 
Morgan, Esq., as conductor for the ensuing season, vice George Bris- 
jad Mane. 5 resigned, The “ Messiah” will be put in rehearsal for 

The engagement of Mr. Forrest at Niblo’s Garden has proved a bril- 
liant success. He has attracted the largest audiences ever seen within 
that theatre. To criticise Mr. Forrest’s acting at this period of his 
artistic life would seem to be out of place, or at least unnecessary; 
still, that which is excellent for all e is at all times worthy of 
praise. Mr. Forrest’s acting, like a rare old work of the painter’s cun- 
ning, has undoubtedly become mellowed by time. The sharp lines are 
toned down, and an inexpressible harmony, which satisfies both taste 
and reason through a sense of perfect fitness, pervades the whole. He 
is a greater artist to-day than ~ period of life, for now his im- 
pulses are his servants, while before th his master, and his 
effects are more grandly because they are directed and con- 

y perience and subfle observation. No one arrives 
at true eminence in any art until he has subdued enthusiasm, and re- 
placed it with calm, critical judgment. Enthusiasm urges man on to 
greatness, but prectnece is only gained when enthusiasm has died out, 
and wisdom, which has been uired at the expense of enthusiasm, 
has taken its place. We do not intend to preach a homily; we wish 
merely to say that however amenable Mr. Forrest may have been in 
times gone by to critical animadversion on the score of his physical- 
force-school, at this moment he is certainly subject to no such censure; 
and we doubt if in the whole scope of the English stage there is an 
actor who can compare with him in artistic finish, in strikipg concep- 
tion, in powerful impulse and the lofty expression of passion in its 
intensity. It was our intention to remark upon bis subtle and charac- 
teristic i “Cardinal Richeli u,” but want of space prevents 
us. We will take an opportunity, probably in our next, to discuss one 
of his famous réles, and even at this late hour speak of Forrest as h: 
is. Inthe meantime, to those who have not seen him, we say—lose 
not this, probably the last opportunity of secing the greatest actor 
within the range of the Uni Btates. 

The world = round and the world goes round, change follows 
change, and facts of to-day are demonstrated fictions to-morrow, so 
when a few months ago we proclaimed Miss Bateman the great actress 
we knew and felt her to be, certain pompous dailies elevated t. eir noses 
and pooh-poohed the whole affair and sneered at what they called our 
friendly enthusiasm. Suddenly row, as with the touch of an enchant- 
er’s wand, every one finds her just as great as we said she was some 
months ago. e are delighted that the change has come, for Miss 
Bateman’s sake, and we are glad that light has come to the blind and 
that they now see what was patent to every one of common sense long 

0. iss Bateman has essayed the réle of Lady Macbeth—a test 
character among the atest actresses—and the critics bow down to 
her genius, blaming her only for the fact that she is not older than she 
is; according to her, however, the credit that she will not continue so 
young if she lives to a maturer age. The justness of this criticism no 
one will deny, and it now only res s with Miss Bateman to become per- 
manently aged. to insure an unqualified verdict ia her favor. The public, 
however, share no such quibbling sentiment, they endorse her powerful 
delineation of the character with irrepressible enthusiasm, and without 
looking at her teeth. Our pure and beautiful young artist has achieved 
a triumph of which she may well be proud, for to its achievement youth 
and beauty offer no aid; to her genius alone is that triumph due—to 
that genius which grasps the inner soul of a character, and reproduces 
it a living fact, that all eyes may see and all hearts may feel, is the honor 
and the trium; h due, e never had a fear that Miss Bateman would 
dishonor our judgment, and this present engagement has justified our 
faith. We regret that she will leave us after this week, but we are 
satisfied that wherever she goes she will keep before her the end for 
which all true artists labor, and that her motto will ever be Excelsior! 
Her probation is now, her great triumphs are to come, when she will 
draw, as the conquerors of old, the enchained crowd at her chariot 
wheels, and hold them, mute and admiring, by the power of her matured 
genius, 

Last week, on Thursday evening, Mr. Wallack opened his beautiful 
theatre for the winter season. e interior looks fresh and beautiful, 
and the new drop curtain is the theme of general admiration. The 
company is very strong; the old names are towers of strength, and the 
additions are fully up tothe standard of the others. We shall assu- 
redly miss Mr, Blake, for he seemed to us a part necessary to make up 
the completeness of the company; but if nee could reconcile us 
to his loss, it is the fact that his place is supplied by Mr. John Gilbert, 

an actor in every way most admirable. The extraordinary success 
which attended the production of the standard comedies at this theatre 
last season has induced Mr. Wallack to continue in the same course. 
He opened with Knowles’s comedy of “‘ The Love Chase,” which at- 
tracted a brilliant house, and was very finely acted. A change of pro- 

amme occ’ wery evening, exeepting where a great success calls 
ora repetitio ft some one play, as in the case of ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons” last season. 

obert Stoepel makes the orchestral music a marked and popular 
feature. His band is composed of the first performers in the city, aud 
he provides an endless variety of novelties of a capital kind to beguile 
the time when the curtain is down. ‘ 

That very charming singer, Miss Maria Brainerd, is now the vocal 
star at Nixon’s Cremorne Gardens. She will continue the popularity of 
this delightful place of amusement and draw around her a crowd of 
admirers. In addition to Miss Brainerd’s attraction, the comic panto- 
mime will be performed in the great Concert Hall, there will be music 
in the Garden, and the performance in the Equestrian Circle will be as 
full of variety and interest as heretofore. 

There are rumors that Mr. Nixon is about to convert the Palace of 
Music into a beautiful theatre to be celled the ‘‘ Opera Comique,” into 
which he intends to crowd a host of attractions for the winter months, 
A managrr so full of spirit and enterprise cannot fail to succeed. 

We are free to admit that we expect great things from Laura Keene 
this season. She has gathered together a company of extraordinary 
strength, both in numbers and talent. We have not space to name them 
all, but our readers will be glad to learn that W. R. Blake, Charles Wal- 
cot and Charles Wheatle are among, the number The list ot young 
and ¢ ‘g actresses is truly formidable, and makes us tremble for 
the pee | men of our city, who must inevitably come under the spell of 
their tment. Let us hope, however, that they will survive it. 

Miss Laura Keene has very wisely disc»rded, for the present, at least, 
the high-toned romantic drama, and ventures her fortune upon the le gi- 
timate, commencing with the standard comedies of the present and past 
centuries. With her and excellent company she will be able to 
render these fine works in admirable style, filling even the minor parts 
with reliable actors. Miss Keene has taken the right course, and we 
have not the slightest doubt of the success of the undertaking. 

The music will continue to be a strong feature in each evening’s pro- 

me, Mr. Baker retains his position as conductor, which 
gives assurance of excellence in his department. His orchestra is 
composed of picked soloists, and he has, we understand, a large reper- 
toire of new and lar music ready to gratify the visitors of one of the 
eatres in the city. 
The attractions at the Museum #re as peculiar asever. Barnum looks 
far ahead, and does not permit a novelty to become stale. With him 
everything has its pag ees course, and he is always prepared with a 
new feature to supply the place of one which has ceased to be attractive. 
Months ago Mr. Bartram sent out an expedition tothe tropical seas, to 
secure for his Museum a collection of the gorgeously colored fish of 
those oceans. The vessel has recently returned, and has brought a rare 
and wonderfu! collection of those beautiful creatures, The manager may 
traly say that they rival the hues of the-rainbow, for their colors are 
y marvellous. Those who have not seen them can hardly realize how 
curiously beautiful are. No one should fail to see them. These 
exquisite fish are the latest features at the M- e~™n, and together with 
cueing, 00 intwsosting drama of “‘ Chau ie ‘i .weel, or the Idiot of 
Tarbes,” curious and delighted auc es ail J long, and 
through the whole of the atom The dramatac company is unusually 
strong, and =o is spared to put the piece upon the stage in the 
best possible e. 

The attractions at Barnum’s Museum are so peculiarly adapted to the 
place, that no matter what o ition is presented at other places of 
oe nm am the vast halls of the Museum are always thronged with 
v e 








THERE are 2,800 streets in London, which, if they were 
placed in a ht line, would extend 3,000 miles. If a person should 
undertake to walk th all the streets, and should go 10 miles a day 


year, and mean e a new 
would be built, ' 


each working day, it would require a whole 
city with from 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants 








SOME CAMP ANECDOTES. 


Wao will not envy the children of the next generation, 
when the men who are fighting this war come to be grandfathers? What 
stories of “ field and flood,” and “ hairbreadth ’scapes,” will be poured 
in the eager ears of the striplings who, perched on “ grand’ther’s” knee 
wiil urge the old man to tell them “all about the great civil war.” The 
writer of this, who in his early youth heard more than once the story of 
Bunker Hill, of the fearful winter march tvrough the wilderness of 
Maine, the frosty fight of Quebec, and the story of Sarafoga and 
Yorktown, from the lips of a grandsire who could say, “‘ all of which I 
saw, and part of which I was”—he can well appreciate how much of bis- 
tory and tradition is wrapped up in the soldier’s experience of to-day. 
Already busy pens have recorded thousands of incidents ot every shade 
ot coloring, from the broad comic to the pathetic and severe, and yet 
how much remains to be told? A correspondent among the Excelsiors 
“that iron-hearted brigade, which it was at one time so much the fashion 
to contemn, but which has printed its steps in blood all over Virginia— 
sends us a contribution to the fast-accumulating stock of “ Incidents of 
the War,” from which we take the following: 


AN EXPLANATION.—Hard bread, or as it is generally called in camp, 
“ hard tack,” is the soldier’s food on acampaign. It comes in square 
wooden boxes, on which different makers put their various brands. 

One day a lot of boxes of peculiarly hard crackers arrived in the camp 
of the 5th Excelsior. Several of the boys were wondering the meaning 
of the brand upon the boxes, which was as follows: 


“B.C.” 
603. 


Various interpretations were given, but all were rejected, until oue in- 
dividual declared it was plain enough—“ couldn’t be misunderstood.” 

“ Why, how so?” was the query. 

“Oh!” he replied, “ that is the date when the crackers were made— 
six hundred and three years before Christ!” (603 B. C.) 


WHEN the 5th Excelsior regiment was camped near Port Tobacco, 
Maryland, the Secesh farmers in the paappesioee raised a great outcry 
about a few chickens which had been missed from thei poultry i. 
pov hye orders were ogee sg he yao against foraging. Still, now 
and then an unlucky fowl woulda find its way into the mess kettles, but 
nobody could account for its presence there. At last an unlucky wight 
was caught bearing a goose into camp. 

He was brought to the Captain of his company, who in tones of sever- 
ity demanded how in the face of such stringent orders he dare steal 

eese. 
itr I didn’t steal it,” indignantly retorted the culprit. 

“ Did you buy it?” 

“No, Vlltell you how it was: 1 was coming up from the village 
whistling Yankee Doodle, when out came one of old Farrel’s fecee, and 
hearing the tune I was whistling, commenced hissing. I couldn’t stand 
it, and so I up and knocked it over. Well, as I had killed it, I thought 
that like as not a detail would be ordered out in the morning to bury 
offal, and I thought 1 might as well bring the goose up to camp and 
have it ae A ” ‘ 

The Captain could hardly “‘ see it;” nevertheless Farrel never got paid 
for that goose. 


“ DeTAILs.”—There isn’t a captain in the service who hasn’t a chronic 
horror of the approach of the serjeant-major with the order, ‘‘ Captain, 
you will detail 10 men for —~” hatever has to be done a detail is 
called for, but the following anecdote would seem to indicate that Gen. 
Sickles carries it rather farther than is ordiuarily done: 

At the battle of Fair Oaks the enemy posted a lot of sharpshooters 
oo taste and some of them had made some very good shots at the 

yeneral, 

He sent for a captain of one of his companies. 
his hat and awaited orders. 

** Captain,” said the General, quietly, “ there is a fellow in that tree 
yonder who has been firing at me; I wish you would dctail a couple of 
men to shoot him.” 

How Secesh relished the detail is not told. 


“A GUARANTEE.”—On the retreat of our army from before Richmond, 
a jelly Irishman belonging to Company H of the 5th ExceJsior got a 
little too much whiskey on board and was captured by the enemy. He 
was taken before the rebel General Longstreet, who, on the principle 
that ‘‘ when the wine is in the wit is out,” thought he’d pump Pat and 
get some information. 

Pat was drunk, but sensible enough to “ see the blind.” He answered 
the inquiries as to the name of his division, brigade and regiment. 

‘* So you belong to the Excelsior brigade, do you?” said Gen. Long- 
heen hs Well, where do you suppose Vd fing Gen. Sickles and h‘s 
brigade ?”” 

Bedad and it’s the Sickles brigade you want to find. Faith it’s found 
them you did at Williamsburg and Fair Oaks [at the two named battles 
Sickles’s brigade whipped Longstreet’s division], but if ye’d like to im- 
prove your acquaintance just go out that road a bit, and I’m thinking 
ye’ll find ’em, «nd ll guarantee they’ll give ye a warm reception.” 

Pat was ordered off as an “ impudent “Tris man,” but as he went he 
turned and inquired: 

“ And is that the tratement a man resaves for telling the truth to yer 
honor? Faith an’ I wouldn’t be a ‘ gray back’ then.” 


TERRIBLE INDEED.—At the battle of Fair Oaks the enemy posted a 
number of sharpshooters in trees, and when the Excelsior brigade 
drove off the rebels at the point of the bayonet, some of these fellows 
were left. One of them was espied by one of the Excelsiors, and, as 
the discovery was mutual, each drew sight on his opponent, The rebel 
fired first, his bullet whizzing in close proximity to the Union soldier, 
and then dropping his gun exclaimed, “I surrender;” he spoke too 
late, and the next instant a minie ball crashed through his brain, and he 
fell through the branches a mangled corpse. Said one of our wounded 
who was pine near at the time and described the scene, ‘‘ It was terri- 
ble to see him drop.” 


Too Trur.—After the first day’s a in the second battle of Bull 
Run, a Secesh lay badly wounded in the depot of Hooker’s wounded, 
Some one asked “ did he own slaves.” 

‘* No,” he answered. 

“ What, then, are you fighting for?” 

“ Well, a good many of us are fighting for men who do own slaves, 
and who would kick us out of their houses did we go near them.” 

‘* Oh, that’s very well for you to say now that you are wounded and 
a prisoner, but what did you volunteer for ?”’ said a bystander. 

“TI did volunteer,” he said; “‘ for what man w..o knew he would have 
to enter the army anyhow would want to wait and be drafted, and be 
called a coward in the meanwhile ?”” 


The captain touched 








HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


A PREACHER of the M. E. Church says that he and his 
brethren will fight the rebels in this world, and, if God permit, chase 
their frightened ghosts in the next. 


At Memphis and Nashville the sending of rebel sympa- 
thisers Sou his kept up. If citizens give evidence of dieloyalty, Gen. 
Sherman and Gov, Johnson say, ‘ Go to Dixie!” an improvement upon 
an old and somewhat kindred expression. 


An Athenian, who was lame in one foot, having joined the 
peng f was laughed at by the soldiers on account of his lameness, ‘I 
am here to fight,” said the hero, “ not to run.” 


To Bricaprers.—Go in, old boys! go in and lose your 
legs! Think of the facilities this will afford you, when the war is over, 
for stumping your respective States. 


A CITIZEN in one of our maghoring cities, who had made 
stirring 1 spay to his fellqw-citizens to enlist, finally concluded to set 
the example and enlist himself. He was “ blessed” with a physical in- 
firmity which he supposed would exempt him from military duty. 
Nevertheless, knowing this, he was bound to show his patriotism, and 
signed his name to an enlistmeut paper. The surgeon examined him 
and pronounced him “ all righc—just the man for a soldier.” ‘“ What!” 
said the astonished ‘‘ patriot,” “you don’t mean to siy I can go?” 
“* Certainly, sir.” “‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ I have a serious infirmity”—at the 
same ‘ime pointing it out to the examiner. “ Never mind thst,” said 
the heartless surgeon, “‘ you are all right; go and do your duty.” The 
last that was seen of this “‘ patriotic” Mmdividual, he was endeavoring to 
procure a substitute. 


. > 
Every available article seems bound to go to lint, just 
now. The oddest instance of this that we have yet heard of, however, 
was furnished last week by our Milesian Reporter, who, on being 
asked for the loan of his umbrella, said that it was Liut already. 


Tue late Government survey of the great lakes gives the 
following exa.t me surements: Lake Superior—greatest length 355 
miles, greatest breadth 160 milesymean depth 988 fect, height above the 
sea 627 fect, area 32,000 square miles. Lake Michigan—greatest length 
360 miles, greatest breadth 108 miles, mean depth 900 iect, height above 
the sea 587 feet, area 20,000 square miles. Lake Huron—greatest length 
200 miles, test breadth 160 miles, mean depth 300 feet, height above 
sea 574 feet, area 20,000 miles. Lake Erie—greatest length 250 miles, 

st breadth 80 miles, mean depth 200 feet, +. tT above sea 

feet, area 6,000 miles: Lake Ontario—length 180 miles, mean 
breadth 65 miles, mean depth 500 feet, height above sea 262 feet, area 6,000 
— miles. Total lenzth of five lakes—1,345 miles; total area— 
,000 square miles, 
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J. H. Winslow & CO.) FURNITURE! FURNITURE !!  |j0.uc%0t0, Atm 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 


” 

Worth $500,000, 
be sold O-e Dollar each, without regard to 
he Sige FA Sp ony & til you know what you 
areto get. Send 2% cts. for a Certificate, and get 
Circular containing full list and particulars ; or see 
our advertisement in. FRANK LESLIE’S, of Sept. 27, 

No, 365, page 15. is 

J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 

208 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN GOLD COIN! 
AMERICAN SILVER COIN! 
INTEREST COUPONS ON GOVERNMENT 
BONDS! 





ALL KINDS OF FOREIGN GOLD AND SIL 
VER COIN! 


GREEN-BACK NOTES—old issue! 
CANADA MONEY! 

All of the above bought at a liberal premium. Pack- 
ages sent by Express or Coupons by Mail, will receive 
prompt attention. Drafts on New York forwarded to 
any part of the country for packages, by first mail, 
after receiving packages. 

ALFRED 8. ROBINSON, Banker, 
Marble Block, Hartiord, Conn. 


PRICH REDUCED! 


Union Envelopes, two dollars per 1,000. 
Flag Envelopes, one dollar per 100, 
100 choice Union Envelopes for $1. 
Fine Lithographs, 62 cents per doz., 
including postage—single ones 10 cents cach. Fine 
Steel Engravings 25.cents each—large size. 
ALFRED 8. ROBINSON, 
Marble Block, Hartford, Conn, 








TO COIN COLLECTORS! 
A fine assortment of Coins on hand for sale, including 
COLONIAL, WASHINGTON PiEcEs, 
Fint SPECIMENS OF RARE AMERICAN SILVER 
AND COPPER 
PoLiticaAL Preces, Store Carns, 
MEDALS, ETC., ETC. 


Also, several Cabinets for sale, at prices varying 
from $8 to $50 each, 
ALFRED 8. ROBINSON, 
Numismatist, 
366 Marbie Block, Hartford, Conn, 





EIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Uhembers St., cor. of Chatham St. 000 


Confederate [Rebel] Money.—Perfect fac- 
similes of Confederate Treasury Notes for sale at 
#4 per 1,000. Specimens of all kinds sent by mail for 


50 cents, by 
366 W.E. HILTON, 11 Spruce st., N. Y. 








Army and Country Agents !—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address 
363-75 HUBBARD BROS., 65 Nassau st., N. Y. 





Great Chance for Agents.—$3 to $5 a day. 
Send three cent. stamp to C. A. BALDWIN, 
366 Arkport, N.Y. 





Beauty.—HUvn1’s BLoom or Roses, #charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. HUNT & CQ., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. . 000 





Young Men of New York and Canada. 
The New York Central Commercial College, estab- 
lished 1858, offers, by recent acquisitions, the com- 
bined advantages of all Commercial Institutions, 
concentrated iu a Course of Instruction of the most 
thorough and practical character, Price of Tuition 
one quarter less than similar Colleges. Agents and 
Correspondents wanted. 

Cc. A. WALWORTH, LL.B., Principal 
65-8 Rome, N. Y. 





Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 
54 East Twelfth St., New York. 





The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 
»} A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous pe rang Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
&@ Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physicten to the Troy Lung end Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 337-50 


Tho Confessions and Experience ox 
an Invalid. é 


UBLISHED for the benefit aad as a warning 
and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Care. By one who 
has cured himself, after being pu: to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL ies Sr 
Eeq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 7-69 


$75 a Month !—I want to hire an Agent in 
every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 
new cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 

358-72 8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


WHOLESALE 


sists, in part, of 


TUCKER'S NEW STYLE 


AND RETA. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Fermezrty H. P. Decraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
a@- Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


359-74 





“Wroustaches and Whiskers in 42 days.” 
Don’t buy “ Onguents,” but send 20 cents for a NEw 
Book with this GREAT SECRET, and many others of 
= yo eee * sae vane yi | we 
3067 = ae ~ Hinsdale, N. #1 





BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


; 


PS 


This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 unds. Size of Calibre 
adapted te Nos. 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges. Alo 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the lb., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best-and mos 
effective weapons in use. 
For particulars call or send for a Circular to 
MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York, 


Also, Agents for the Soldiers BULLET-PROOF VEST. 


ALE AND PORTER FOR FAMILIES. 
ROBERT ADAIR, 


440 CANAL STREET, near Varick, N. Y., 
Is prepared to supply Families with 
PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
PHILADELPHIA ALF, 
PHILADELPHIA XXX Strout, 
PHILADELPHIA XX ALE- 
Scotch and_ English Ales. Champagne Cider, &c. 
London and Dublin Porter. Mineral Waters, &c., in 
bottles, on the most reasonable terms, and delivered 
without extra charge to any part of the City. tf 








Hold Fast that which is Good. 
a@- Bogle’s Hair Dye, best in the World. 
ogle’s fiyperion Fiuid Restores and Dresses Hair, 
bosle ’s Balm of Cythcrea cures Tan and Pimples. 
aa Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced. W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 











Royal Havana Lottery, 
ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
Prizes cashed and information fuinished. High- 


est price In for Spanish Doubloons. 
TAYI R & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall 8t.,N. Y. 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
commission ; honorable business. Circular sent. A. 
W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, 361-73 





Madame C. Mears Burkhardt, 


No, 222 AND 224 MADISON AV., CORNER 38TH ST, 
English and French Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies, 
WILL REOPEN SEPTEMBER 17. 
Madame C. M. B. will be at home from Sept. sth. 


Circulars at Beer & Co., 701 Broadway; Lockwood’s, 
411 Broadway. 359-66 





These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL'S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St, N. ¥. 
19" Established 1840. (2B" For Specimen by Mail, send two stamps, 


000 





IN VINO VERITAS. 

( FFICERS IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 
desiring a genuine class of Wines, Brandies, 

ete., etc. can supplied with any quantity on the 

most re.sonable terms 1 

J. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 

203 PEARL Staeeer, N. Y. 
Families supplied on advantageous terms. 





CATARREH! 
R. GOODALE’S CATARRH REMEDY 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disease, and exterminates it, root and branch. Price 
a Send 9 stamp for a pamphlet. Depot, 612 Broad- 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired having been restored to health 


in a few days, r many years of great nervous suf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a a tage 3 


im 
387-60 





THE GREAT REBELLION. 


If you want to know ” ' «1 the War began, 

READ LESLIE’s Picro* //1 HisTORY OF THE WAR 

If you want to know + +1 ithas been conducted, 
READ LESLIv’s PicTo* )/} HisTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know w / led at different battles, 
READ LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know how a Camp appears, 

See LEsLI£’s PICTORIAL HIsTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know how Battles are fought, 

See LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to see how Troops build Bridges, 

See LESLIE£’s PICTORIAL History OF THE War. 

If you want to sce Foraging Parties, 

SEE LESLIb’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 

If you want to know the appearance of a Battle-fiela} 
SEE LESLI£’Ss PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 

PP youwant to know the appearance of a marching 
Army, 

SEE LESLIE’s PICTORIAL History or THE WAR 

If you want to see Portraits of Brave Men, 

Get LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HisTury OF THE WAR, 

If you want to look at Soldiers fording Rivers, 

Sree LesLie’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 

If you want to see the Horrors of War, 

Stet LESLIE'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If yu want to know all about the Rebellion, 

BUy LESLIE’s PIcroRIAL HisTORY OF THE WAR. 

It is illustrated with SPLENDID PICTURES, 
Correct MAps, VIEWS OF ForRTS, ARSENALS, 
Suips, BATTLES, MARCHES, &c. It is printed on 
good paper, from clear type, and is the MQsT PERFECT 
and best illustrated work ever published, It contains 
a FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
WAK, and the most important cvents are illustrated 
by MAGNIFICENT PICTURES. 

It is published semi-monthly; price 25 cts. per part. 
Twenty-four parts are now ready. Sold by all peri- 
odical dealrrs. Published by FRANK LESLIE, No. 
19 City }fall -quare, New York. Dealers = by 

SINCLAIR TUUSEY 
Gere :al Wholesale Agent, i121 Nassau St , N. Y. 





CARD ALBUMS, 


PATENT. 

Publie Notice is hereby given, that all infringements 
of the Letters Patent Fan agg by the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. GRuMEL, of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, w'll be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many infringements have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni.ed States, 
thst Mr. Grumel has instructed us to take immediate 
legal proceedings net infrin ; for that purpose 
we have iastrue our counsel, D. & T, McMahon, 
Esqs., 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
equity against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights, 

r Grumel has, by articler of attorn»y, duly au- 
thenticated, corstitu us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale st rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture «nd sei], and also for the sale 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD L- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of . hich can be 
seen at opie. , 

C. UD. FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
? Agents for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 8, 


N ATRIMONY MADE EASY; On, How ro 
iV, Wix a Lover.—Containing plain, common. 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or posftion, whether 
preposséssing or otherwise, with a treatice on the art 
of fascinating any pa you wish—a curious, scien. 


tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts. 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers. 
ooc Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 





sam WEUSICAL BOZTES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16,and 
24 Tunes, and in all sty:eg.aud sizes 
with American Melodies, Operas 
Dances, etc., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to $250.00. 
M. J. PAILLARD, 

Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 000 








The Cheapest Place in the World to 
Buy Watches and Jewellery: 
4317 Pieccs of Assorted Jewellery for $50. Alo 


WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCH¥ £ 


AT PANIC PRICES. Trade List sent free. 


Address, SALISBURY, BRO, & C)., 
365-8 Providence, R. I. 


Vo You Want Luxuriant ‘Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


A* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
IVA six weeks (upon the smoothest tote) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail 
post free, to an on of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York. 





~ Bmplovment !—Agents wanted in every county 


to sell the best (Two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever 
offered to the public. Liberal salary, or commission 





postpaid 
th iption used. Direct, the Rev. 
DA INALL, 196 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, ¥. ¥. 


allowed, with ses. ar sent by addressing, 
sii ga SLAC Tabs, i 6 U0, Nexus 







case Levers, worth 5, for 
10. Solid Silver yd 
ers, worth r $i2. 
The celebrated American 


ekeeper, worth $30, for 
$20. Send for a Cireu ar. 


J. L. FERGUSON, ~ 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 





WATCHES. 





$1,600 Yearly made by our ts.— 
Inclose red stamp and address Box 101, care B. LOCK 
WOOD, Broadway P. O., N. Y. 000 





The Most Exciting Book of the Day. 


A Record of American Valor. 
NOW READY, 
THE NEW EDITION OF 
HEROIC INCIDENTS, PERSONAL ADVEN- 
TURES AND ANECDOTES 
OF THE 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


Neatly bound iv an Illustrated Cever, priuted in 
colors, being a collection of the most interesting and 
daring deeds performed by our gallant soldiers. It is 
embellished with t 

Forty Striking Illustrations, 
BEAUTIFULLY DRAWN AND ENGRAVED. 

This is the Book for Summer travelling, the Inci- 
dents being complete in themselves, and related in 
simp]: language. I[t is an admirable volume to send 
to the camp, calculated at once to amuse and rouse 
patriotic action,- 

Price 25 Cents. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
Publication Office, 19 City Hall Square. 





FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 

A large sheet, containing a series of sixteen general 
and special Maps, including one of the entire Border 
and Southern States, with the positions of the Na- 
tional and Rebel Forces and the Blockading and Expe- 
ditionary Squadrons; also others exbibitin the 
operstions of the Port Royal, Burnside and Butler 
Expeditions, and the positions of the Armies on the 
Potomac. Thisis an invaluable Companion to the 
News <—, 

To be had at all News Depots. Priee Six Cents. 

FRANK LESLIE, 


No, 19 City Hall Square, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. Tub 
lished Weekly. Price 6 cents per copy, or $3 per 
year. 

frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. Published 
Monthly. Price 6 cents, or 75 cents per year. 

Frank Leslic’s Ullustrirte Zeitung, or Ger- 
mano Illustrated News »er, Published Weckly, 
Price 6 cents, or $3 per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly and Gazette of 
Fashion. - Price “5 cents, or $3 per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the 
War of 1861; Descriptive, Statistical and 
Documentary. Edited by tlhe Hon. E. G 
SquikR, late U. 8. Minister to Central America. 
Price 25 cents per number. 

Frank Lesilie’s War Chart. Price % cents, 
This splendid sheet (33 by 46 inches) contains a 
Chart of all the present Operations against the 
rebels South and West. It is beautifully colored, 
and surrounded by the Portraits of the prominent 
Generals of the Union Army, 








TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALLUSTRATED NEWSPAi ER: 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers......++... $2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers ........ 1 50 

One copy for 17 WOCKS «2. -ceceseesecnveresess 1 00 
ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG: 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers........... $3 00 

One copy six months, or 26 pumbers........ 1 50 

One copy for 17 WECKB.....csceseerereerence 100 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers .......+....$3 00 
BUDGET oF Fun: 

One copy for one year, or 12 numbers....... + $0 7 
PICTORIAL HisTORY OF THE WAR: 

One copy one year, or 24 numbers .....-...+. $6 00 

One copy six months, or 12 numbers ........ 3 00 

One copy three months, or 6 numbers....... 1 50 


(ghee rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of tle 
ar include the U. 8. Postage, which must be pre 


Gilt Covers for Binding Volumes, 50 cents—prepaid 
by mail, 75.cents. ‘Title and Index, 5 cents. 
Letters should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


19 City Hall Square, New York. 


MURRAY, BODY & Co.'s 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 

sworn Commissioners. 

aa The Managers’ Offices arc located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 

PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
a@@- Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressivg 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 
OR, 


MUBEAY, EDDY & C0O., St, Louis, Missouri. 





For saleby Sinclair Tousey and all Newsvendors. 


= 
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‘ WATCHES GIvmN awar! @ 


9300 PER MONTH 
Made by Thistle & Co.’s unrivalled 


Prize Stationery Packages! 


Sak pertigeanes. 


128 and 130 Nassau street, N. Y. 
ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 

323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure. Fit teed. $21 and $24 
ter og Supply’ Store of Bosoms, Collars and 
r Shirt-making. 366-910 





Ww 


Sevolorgec ti am, tushpe ee 


366-70 H, GGINS, 90 Beekman st., N. Y. 








PARR’S AMERICAN CAMP CHEST 

Containing Cooking Apparatus, Table Stools for 

Four, Dishes, Plates, Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, 

Cruet-Stand, Tablecloth, Napkins, Saw, Hatche ete., 
PRICE, COMPLETE, $18. 

Sent to any address per Express, on receipt of price. 

AMERICAN CAMP CHEST + a 


3660 No. 202 Broadway, N. 


A Beautiful Microscope for 26 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $1. Ad 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Bo » Mass. 3560 


es ¢ 


* FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
A ington, Fortress Monroe, Harrison’s Landing, 
Newberne, Port Royal, « 4 all other places, should be 
sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 
74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 











ee ee 


Attention, Masons and Soldiers.—Head- 
quarters for all in wantof Jewelery. Agents wanted 
in every regiment and town in the country. I will 
send .as sample) a handsome Gold Masonic Pin, or 
Rivg, of Plateu Vest Chain, or a fine Gold Pen and 
Pencil, er Engraved Lockct, 01 Engraved Bracelet, 
or beautiful set of Jewellery, or Neck Chain, on the 


receipt of $1. ther with a Circular of my whole- 
sale prices, C. P GIRTON. Manufacturing Jeweller, 
2 way. o 





a 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 
Shp Mates ventas tay the tadane cnt, be seen an cur een, 
0000 T. W BAYaUD & , 100 Pearl St., N. ¥ 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 
Aonowledged to be superior 
to all others, 
405 BROADWAY, New York. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 











BALLOU’S 


PATENTED 


My. OS 


> 
French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 


am SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


Ballou Bros., 





For sal all the deal th 
ont feb principal ers throughout the 





Kerosene Oil.for Families. 

THE BEST, THE SAFEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Persons desirous of supplying themselves with 
Kerosene Oil of the best = , and at the cheapest 
rates, as well as every other description of oil, for 
lubrication and other purposes, find it to their 
e undersigned, who are pre- 
pared to sell any quantity required by Families and 

erchants, from one on to a thousand. 

a AMES TURNER & SON, 
tfo 187 Water 8t., New York. ; 





To tives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
pel having cured his son of in ite worst 
Stages, being [oe a up to die by the most cele- 

physicians, desires to make known the mode 
of cure, which Eroves successful in every case to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he wiil send it free of to all who desire it 
and address DANIEL KE, 381 Pearl St., 
New York. 0000 








WATCHES GIVEN AWAY!!! 





is 
to 
eend of 
. WEIR & OO., Publishers, 84 So. Third 8t., Phileda 











—— 
a a 


_ FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








ad 


[Ocr. 4, 1862. 
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suit them. ] 


Bripy—* Fes, sir, yoi can see the house, certainly; but it’s my duty to tell yer that four of 
our boarders are down with the typhus fever.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


! 


[Gentleman is quite sure the house won’t 





Dime Books for the Month! 


MEN OF THE TIME! 


No. 1. 
BEING BIOGRAPHIES OF 
3 op HALLECK, PRENTISS, 
ONE POPE, KEARNEY, 
— SIEGEL, HATCH, 
CORCORAN, AUGUR. 


The Life of Major-Gen. 


GEO. B. McCLELLAN. 
AGNES FALKLAND, 


A Story or CONTINENTAL TIMEs, 


Introducing us to the battle-fields of Lexington, 
Bunker-Hill, fatal expedition against Quebec, the 
Siege of Boston, etc, Through all runs the electric 
m of an “ old-time” love, when love ennobled man 
and rendered woman heroic. 


TEN CENTS EACH, 
For sale by all Bock and Newsdealers. 
paid, on receipt of price. 
BEADLE & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


Sent, post- 


3660 


‘ ~ 


TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


seheasss see 








Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
: Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breeth-loading Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon’s Cartridge Navy Pistols. £660 





HASEKING’S ARMY PORTFOLIO, 


Containing, Paper, Envelopes, Ink, Pens, Pencil, 
Penholder, Blotter, Buttons, Thread, Needles, Pins 
and a Thimble. 


Manu red 
G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman st., N. Y. 
Wholesale Dealers in Stationery and Prize Packages. 


mts wanted to sell Winslow’s Army and 


Age 
Prize Stationery , containing more Stati 
and other useful and valuable articles than any ‘one 





os we shall giv aie an ae eS 
e eve packa 8 60 

a "and splendid ‘Silver Ice Pitcher, sla by all 

Jewellers for $12, and warranted to be worth at least 

as much as any two watches ever given away by any 
anit 


“New York or Li ey Prize Packaze 
turers. A oar of kage and Circular will be 








Ww. L. NSLOW, 
365-60 & Bookseller and Stationer, se, N.Y. 
¥ a 7 \ 
GOLD PENS 
Retailed at Whol-sale prices. Orders sent by mail 


of 36 cents in s ps. 
prices and engravings 








(000 «= Manafaeturer, 15 Mathes Lee ee ety. 


| 





| Largect and 





SUPERIOR PRIZO PACKAGES. 


WE GIVE A FINE SILVER WATCH to each 
Agevt who sells our GREAT UNPARALLELED 
PRIZE AND STATIONERY PACKAGES, MAM- 
MOTH in size, UNAPPROCHABLE in semen 
UNSURPASSED in variety, NEVER EQUALLE 
in popularity, and FAR BEYOND ALL OTHER 
Packages for IMMENSE PROFITS tothe Agents. 
They are wanted in EVERY CAMP AND H:+USE. 
Our Goods are of FINE QUALITY AND RELIA- 
BLE. Wholesale Price FROM $4 50 to $15. Send 
for Cireulars with EXTRA INDUCEMENTS. §&. C. 
RICKARDS & CO, 102 Nassau street, New York. 
Idest Prize Package House in the 


World, 3660 





AGENTS WANTED 


To sell 10 New Styles of PRIZE and STATIONERY 
PACKAGES. The Cheapest, Largest and Best in the 
World, containing 50 Sheetsof Writing Paper and 100 
useful articles. Price $5 per 100, and upwards, Send 
for Circular®, °C. M. DUNN & CO., 118 Nassau st., 
New York. 3650 





ice.~—Those wishing to become rich, or suc- 
coh ee irae they wish, should send for one or all 
of the Gipsy’s Se 

done so and now rejoice. 
much Spee For further 
germ explanation, to 


eee Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosin a 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 
(00 





ven Secret Charms. Thousands have 
They cost but little and do 
articulars send stamp, and 
. F. MAYO, Ballston Spa, 
365-60 








A BEAUTIFUL WATCH IS PRESENTED TO 
EVERY ONE WHO ORDERS 100 OF OUR MAM- 
MOTH EUREKA PRIZE PACKAGES, CON- 
TENTS ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY, Rich 
Jewellery, Desicns, &c. Send for Circulars. W. H. 
CATELY & CO., Fowler’s Building, 40 Ann Street, 
New York. 3660 





To Consumptives. 

d beng Advertiser, having been restored to health 

in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe Lung 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, Gc. Theonly object of the advertiser in 





_ | sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
- | spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 


and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 


| ties wishing the prescription will please address 


REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 
BOOKS BOOES! BOOKS. 


Country readers supplied with every variety of 
Books, Five eirculars sent on receipt of —.. - 


365-70 MACKEY & CO., 81 Nassau st., 





WARDS 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
MADE ‘TO MEASURE T 


$18, $24 & $27 PER DOZEN. 
Self-IWEeasurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions tor self-measurement, List of 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere, Theserules are 60 easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
sure. I warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the voods. 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SBEINTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New vom, 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARS 
PIANOS 
Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 


warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and & 
Walker St., near Broadway, N. Y. Send for Circular. 

















SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 


121 NAssAvu St., New YORK, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied 
lowest rates. . 


at the 
0000 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMZBS 
AND 
‘ CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William St., cor. Frankfort, New York. 








$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families generally 
—PRICE $10. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 





$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes W: er. 
made of galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out ef order. Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 








NOW READY, 


THE MOST MAGNIFICEN 


THE 


FIRST. VOLUME 


T WORK OF THE AGE. 


OF 


FRANE LEISLIh’s : 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR! 


This Volume is a complete record of the GREAT REBELLION of 1861 and 1862, from the attack on 


Fort Sumter to the present time. 


It is in royal folio, embellished with 


EBKight Hundred Splendid Dlustrations! 


The Illustrations comprise every incident of interest, while the battle-scencs are masterpieces of effect 


and accuracy, not surpas y | Horace Vernet. Durin 
had not less than 20 iat 


furnished him with Sketches of every event of interest. 


the entire time of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has 


rtists in the Field, besides innumerable Volunteer Correspondents, who have 


This great work hes Portraits and Biographies of the eminent men of the time—Soldiers, Patriots, Rebels 


and Statesmen. 

Volume 1 has 416 imperial folio pages, elegantly pri 
this work, wh 
ever issued. 


ich is universally acknowledged by the press 


nted on nufactured exayenety Sis 
nm 


fine thick paper. 
as the greatest Historical Work of the 


It is edited by the Hon. E. G. Squier, late U. S. Minister to Central America 


It embraces all the Official Documents of importance, emanating 


description of the battles, forces engaged, ete., etc. 
Sar This werk can cither be 


o—— numbers, PRICE 25 CENTS. Each number 
t 


ad, first volume complete, in ouneess, 


North and South, with complete 


PRICE $6 50 CENTS, or in 
lished 


is bound in a taste cover, tinted, anu embe 


beautiful designs, so as to be an ornament to the drawing-room table. 


FRANE LESLIE, 
SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street, General 


19 City Hall Square, New York. ~ 


Agent. 


. 
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